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TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 
Mr. Smith, having joined the Nationalist 
Club, is buttonholed by a friend, who is a 


successful business man, with the follow- 
ing result : — 


S. B. M.—What’s this I hear, Smith? 
They tell me you’ve joined those lunatics 
who call themselves nationalists; I always 
thought you were a man of sense. 

Smiru.— You have been mistaken all the 
while, then. I never was a man of sense till 
I joined the nationalists, 

S. B. M.— Oh, come now; do you suppose 
if all the world’s wealth were to be divided 
equally, as you nationalists propose, that it 
would be 10 days before some men had 
doubled their pile and as many more had lost 
theirs? 

SmirH. —I am afraid you do not know 
what you are talking about. Nationalists 
don’t want eithera general divide or a partial 
one; in fact, they would be more strongly 
opposed to a division than any other class of 
people, and on more logical grounds. Their 
chief objection to the present system is that 
it is based on dividing among individuals 
what is rightfully an estate in common, and 
one to which men can have no valid title 
except incommon. What they propose is an 
ownership in common of the world’s capital 
and a general partnership for carrying on the 
business. 

S. B. M.— Of course you know that is 
nothing more nor less than rank communism ! 

SmirH. — Very true, if you call a business 
partnership communism. Ina business part- 
nership the capital is held in common, and 
the income only divided; and that is exactly 
what we propose. If you and your partners 
in the woolen business are commmunists, 
why, then the nationalists are; if not, why: 
they are not,—for they merely propose to 
extend the partnership principle to the whole 
business of the world. 

S. B. M. —The cases are not parallel. My 
woolen business may be communism, strictly 
speaking, but there are a good many differ- 
ences between that sort of partnership and 
the plan you propose. I pick the men I want 
to goin partnership with. They put in as 


SSE 
much money*as I do andas much work, and if 


we disagree we can dissolve at any time. Your 


proposed partnership, on the other hand, is 


universal,involuntary and indissoluble, except 
by a revolution. It is a sort of partnership 
for which there is n’t any precedent. 

SmirH.—Oh, yes, there is. You are a 
member of just such a partnership at this 
moment and always have been. As an Amer- 
ican you belong involuntarily to a partner- 
ship indissoluble, except by revolution. You 
have 65,000,000 copartners, not one of whom 
you picked out. The amount of capital they 
have invested in the business varies from 
$200,000,000 to nothing at all, and yet all the 
partners have an equal voice in voting away 
the property and even the lives of the copart- 
ners. Do you object to this copartnership? 
Would you like to get out of it? 

S. B. M.—Iam not prepared, on the whole, 
to say that I would, though certainly it has a 
great many drawbacks. 

SMITH. Exactly. It has a great many 

drawbacks, and these drawbacks can only be 
remedied by adopting the nationalist plan. 
The faults of the present national partner- 
ship largely result from the fact that the 
partners, while having all equal voice, have 
very unequal investments. This inequality 
prevents a sense of a common interest on the 
part of the partners, and without that no 
partnership can be successful. Nationalism, 
by equalizing the stake in the country held 
by all the partners, will create an absolute 
community of interest as to its management, 
and thus render democratic goverment in 
practice the admirable system which hitherto 
it has been only in theory. 
S. B. M.— That may be all very pretty in the 
way of theory, but in practice such a plan 
would break down completely. Under the pres- 
ent system lazy folks won’t work, but under 
yours, not even naturally industrious ones 
would. How are you going to induce a man to 
do his best if he is to get no more income than 
the man who does just enough to avoid pun- 
ishment as an idler? Do you suppose I’d 
have worked as I have if I knew I should 
never have any more money than the fellows 
around me who loafed? 

Smita. — Most certainly I do. It would 


have tired you as much to be lazy as it 


|as I think you are. 


would a lazy man to be industrious. No- 
body is ever made energetic except in a brief 
and spasmodi¢ way by incentives from with- 
out. All motive power worth taking account 
of works from within, A man is like a loco- 
motive: the power that makes him go is 
inside. If the power is weak, he can’t be 
made to go. If it is strong, he must go or 
blow up. : 

S. B. M. —I suppose there is something 
in that, but a man is not quite like an engine, 
after all. He wants some sort of a reward 
to work for. 

SmiTH. — Of course, he does and national- 
ism will hold out far stronger inducements 
to diligence then the present system does, 
because its whole plan will make rank and 
official position, from the foreman to the 
president, depend solely upon achievement in 
the public service. Rank won in this way 
will be a far more absolute measure of merit 
than gold, which is as likely ‘‘to gild the 
straitened forehead of the fool,” or crown 
rascality as to reward industry. The nation- 
alist plan will open the career to talent as it 
never was opened before. Under it men of 
force and energy will find their place and 
reap the rewards of their qualities as they 
never did before. 

Ss. B. M.— But not in cash. 

SmiTtH. — No, certainly not incash. But 
don’t imagine that you will miss it. Apart 
from its necessity as a guarantee of com- 
fort, which will then be a matter of course, 
the pride you have in your money is as a 
means of position and power and a proof of 
success in life. The same amount of energy 
expended under nationalism will even more 
surely bring you position and power, which 
will in turn be far more obvious and brilliant 
proofs of success in life than the biggest of 
bank accounts. The fact is, my dear fel- 
low, all you successful business men are un- 
lucky in having been born before your time. 
You would have had a far better chance if 
you could have waited for nationalism. 

S. B. M. — Well, well, you have it bad, 
have n’t you? Of course I should be pleased, 
on account of your friends, if you could con- 
vince me that you are not so badly cracked 
But I can’t stop now. I 
am due at a creditors’ meeting in a case of 
bankruptcy. One thing your friends the na- 
tionalists have got dead right, I’ll admit: 
something queer is the matter with business. 
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POOLING THEIR INTERESTS. 


MORE RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Purchase.—A Gould- 
Huntington Scheme.— The New York Central. 


President H. W. Oliver, of the Pittsburg 
& Ohio railroad, and a company of capitalists 
who secured a controlling interest in that 


road by paying from 10 to 18, have sold out 
to the Baltimore & Ohio at par, taking as pay 
Baltimore & Ohio stock at par. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton rail- 
road people have bought the Dayton, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago road. 

A new fast freight line has been formed by 
a combination between the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis roads, with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern as a connecting link. 

The new Western Traffic association 
showed signs of distress last week after the 
poor annual report of the. Atchison. The 
latter is acting not a little as Richmond Ter- 
minal did in December when Jay Gould 
boarded it, and after settling it to the water’s 
edge, took control of the property. There 
are signs that Gould is planning to do the same 
with the Atchison system. Mr. Huntington 
of the Southern Pacific even intimates that 
his road, with Gould’s Missouri Pacific and 
the Atchinson system, would make a strong 
team under one management. The capital 
stock of the three systems aggregate $257,- 
239,000. 

New York Evening Post: This question of 
controlling other neighboring roads is now 
confronting the New York Central; it cannot 
regard the movements of rivals with indiffer- 
ence. The incorporation of a company to 
build a road through Watertown to the St. 
Lawrence can have but one meaning — to 
coerce the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg. Such a new road could not earn more 
than half the interest on its cost, but it could 
injure the earnings of the Rome road very 
badly. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH SMOTHERED. 


The Wanamaker postal-telegraph bill has 
been tabled in the House committee on post- 
offices and post road3 by a vote of six to five. 


The six were Chairman Bingham (rep.) of 
Pennsylvania; Ketcham (rep.) of New York; 
Blount (dem.) of Georgia; Hayes (dem.) of 
Iowa; Montgomery (dem.) of Kentucky; 
Geary (dem.) of California; and Anderson 
(dem.) of Mississippi. Gen. Bingham has 
signed several reports favoring a postal tele- 
graph in former years, and his action last 
week created no little surprise. The Western 
Union telegraph company recently sent tele- 
graph franks to every member of Congress, 
both representatives and senators. It is 
understood that 297 representatives retained 
these franks. About 20 senators declined this 
privilege of free telegraphing, Mr. Evans of 
Tennessee reintroduced his limited postal- 
telegraph bill with sundry modifications when 
he learned that the Wanamaker bill was killed 
in the committee. 


IDLE WORKMEN IN BOSTON. 
“Tt cannot be helped.” a Boston master 
builder is quoted by the Record as saying. 
“There are five men for every four jobs, and 


one of them must remain idle. That one 
man holds the balance of power, so to speak. 
Look at the strikes we have had. He steps 
forward at the critical moment when the 
four men choose to stop work, and when 
they conclude to resume, he also resumes his 
proper function of loafing.” The number of 
idle laborers in Boston is estimated as 
follows: Longshoremen, 2,000; coal heavers, 
500; gas-house men, 390; iron workers, 1,000; 
day laborers, 4,500; mechanics, 10,000; sales- 
men and clerks, 2,000; street-car employees, 


etc., 2,500; hotel employees, 400; women, 
all branches, 8,000; miscellaneous, 7,000; 
total, 38,200. 


INSURANCE TAKES A ITAND AT IT. 
The Liverpool, London and Globe, and the 
Scottish Union, the largest insurance ccm- 
panies of Great Britain, with many branches 


in the United States, have amalgamated. — 
About 30 life insurance companies were rep- 
resented at a conference at New York this 
week, where steps were taken to form an 
association for mutual protection. — The City 
fire insurance company of Nejy York has 
closed its doors because there is no money in 
business under the present conditions. — The 
Manufacturers’ mutual insurance company 
of Illinois has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver. — The foreign insurance companies 
doing business in New Hampshire materially 
increased their operations in 1890, and yet 
only 13 of the 32 companies wrote any busi- 
ness. The smaller concerns are dropping 
behind in the race. 


A BRITISH PROVINCE DOES IT. 


The province of Victoria in Australia en- 
joys an annual income of over $16,000,000 
from the railway system which it owns. 


The province also owns the express and tele- 
graph business, from which $2,000,000 more 
are annually realized. The San Francisco 
Chronicle recently said, in reference to Vic- 
toria’s state works policy: ‘‘ An industry 
whose income can grow from $9,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 in seven years, and that with a 
population less than that of the state of 
California, is not to be despised, and must 
furnish a conclusive answer to those who 
seek to maintain the general proposition that 
government railroads never pay.” 


AN EXPRESS COMPANY COMBINE. 


A portion of the stock of thes National 
express company has been transferred to the 
American express company at about 200, it 
is understood. The National, which started 
at Albany (N. Y.) some years ago, was one 
of the most formidable rivals of the Ameri- 
can. The latter was forced either to lower 
its rates or combine. It followed the rule of 
this latter-day business regime, and extin- 
guished competition by buying up its rival. 


A HUMBLE RIVAL TO THE WESTERN 
UNION. 


The Chicago board of trade built a tele- 
graph line between Chicago and Milwaukee 
about two years ago, at a cost of $14,000, 


and established the rate of 10 cents for 10 
words. The Western Union reduced its 
rates from 20 to 5 cents. Although con- 
tending against this reduction the indepen- 
dent company paid 90 per cent back in 
dividends in two years. The directors 
finally decided that any one sending a mes- 
sage containing an order to transact business 
should be charged only one cent a word, and 
one informing a friend of the state of the 
market, only five cents per message; at the 
end of every month they figured the expense 
of doing business, deducted at the rate of 
seven per cent per annum for stockholders, 
and then paid the balance back to patrons, 
some of whom received as high as 40 per 
cent on their investments. At the end of 
two years they increased the capital from 
$14,000 to $28,000, and then from 25 to 40 
per cent was paid back to patrons, and 14 
per cent per annum to stockholders. To 
prevent being ‘‘ gobbled” by the Western 
Union, it is stipulated that no one shall dis- 
pose of his stock without the consent of the 
directors. 


CITY INDUSTRIES. 


A Plan Proposed by Leading Citizens of Spring- 
field in 1885.—An Interesting Chapter Ke- 
called. 

Mayor H. M. Phillips of Springfield, in 
his inaugural address, Jan. 1, 1885, said: 
‘‘ Permit me to express the hope that the time 
is not far distant when in every city of any 
considerable size, either the municipality or 
some voluntecr organization will furnish em- 
ployment to every honest, deserving citizen 
who is really unable to find work. This is 
the true way to prevent pauperism, and the 
rendering assistance to the needy by the pay- 
ment of wages for labor performed would be 
honorable alike to the recipient and to the 
giver. I can think of nothing in which a 
warmer public interest would be felt than an 
institution which would furnish some honor- 
able occupation to such as are temporarily in 
necessitous circumstances. and, from no fault 
of their own, unable to find remunerative 
employment. I believe such an institution 
would soon prove to be of pecuniary advan- 
tage to the city, reducing the expenses of the 
pauper department, and improving the con- 
dition of the less favored class and the 
morals of the community at large.” 

Acting upon this suggestion, a petition 
to the Legislature for the establishment of 
city industry was circulated in Springfield, 
and among the signers were: Ex-Congress- 
man C. C. Chaffee, Postmaster E. P. Chapin, 
Jadge Gideon Wells, City Attorney Timothy 
M. Brown, A. B. Underhill, J. M. Griggs, 
Albert Holt, E. B. Maynard, C. C. Spellman, 
S. C. Warriner, Supt. of Charities G. H. 
Dean, E. Porter Dyer, F. H. Giddings, Her- 
bert Myrick, John Mulligan, Tax Collector 
Francis Norton, B. Frank Steele, W. D. 
Kinsman, E. M. Tinkham, and the leading 
bank officials, insurance men and represent- 
ative men of the labor organizations. A 
bill putting Mayor Phillips’s proposal in form 
was introduced into the Legislature, and the 
House committee on labor approved the 
measure by a vote of 8 to 8, but the House 
rejected the bill after a spirited debate. 


STEADYING TIE PRICE OF PILLS. 


The Philadelphia retail druggists held a 
meeting last week to mature plans for coerc- 


ing those who are cutting rates. A majority 
favored the manufacturer’s coupon system. 


IF OPERATORS CAN’T, THE NATION CAN. 


The Pittsburg (Pa.) coal operators are 
worked up over the bill pending in the Legisla- 
ture to compel them to pay one cent on every 
ton of coal mined, to create a fund fer the 
support and maintenance of miners maimed 
in the coal pits, and the burial of those who 
may be killed. The operators say that the 
state has no right to organize an accidental 
insurance system for one class of workmen, 
and tax another class to maintain it. 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE &8YSTEM. 


There were 270 business failures in the 
United States last week, according to Brad- 
street, and 261, according to Dun & Co. 
Failures thus far for 1891 number 1,801. 
Bradstreet’s analysis of causes of the 10,673 
failures in 1890 is as follows: Lack of capi- 
tal, 40 per cent; the panic and disaster, 12% 
per cent; incompetency, 19 per cent; fraudu- 
lent disposition of property, 4 per cent. 
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SHALL CITIES MANUFACTURE GAS 
AND ELECTRICITY? 


Continuation of the Report on the Hearing 
before the Massachusetts Joint Committee 
on Manufactures, 


Upon the reassembling of the joint com- 
mittee on manufactures at Boston last week, 
James Carter of Wakefield was called by 
the petitioners for a bill permitting cities 
and towns to own gas and electric-light 
plants. He said that there was a strong 
sentiment in his town in favor of a law that 


would take the exclusive privilege of strect 
lighting from private corporations, and allow 
towns to perform the service for themselves 
if they so desired. A new electric light 
company, he said, had recently been estab- 
lished in Wakefield contrary to the wishes 
of the inhabitants, and the gas and electric 
companies had consolidated, and was now, 
apparently, under the control of the Thom- 
son-Houston company. 


Senator Champlin of Chelsea said that 
when he was elected president of the common 
council of that city, the treasurer of the local 
gas company asked to see the committee list 
the day before it was announced, and upon 


being refused, said it was a customary thing 
for him to see it. He then asked to see the 
names of the committee on street lighting, 
and upon their being shown to him he asked 
to have two names stricken off and others 
substituted. This also met with refusal, and 
Mr. Champlin said from that time to the 
present he had met the most persistent and 
determined opposition from the gas interests. 
Two years ago, when mayor, he had advo- 
cated municipal lighting. Chelsea was then 
paying $240 dollars per year for each are 
light, and burning only till midnight. A 
commiitec appointed to investigate this sub- 
ject satisfied themselves that it could be 
performed for $60 per light When the mat- 
ter came before the city council there was a 
suspicious absence of some of the members, 
one member being hired, it was understood, 
by the electric-light company to sell burners 
in Canada; he was gone three weeks, and 
upon his return told the witness that he had 
sold no burners as the company did not send 
him any, but had paid his salary and expenses. 
The council did not vote a plant. He said 
the people of Chelsea petitioned the gas 
commission two years ago for a reduction in 
the price of gas, and were still waiting for a 
response, and in the mean time the citizens 
continued to pay $2 per thousand for gas. 
The senator said there was a feeling of 
dissatisfaction in every community, but in 
too many instances the backbone to press 
the needs of the people was lacking. Rep- 
resentative Gould of Chelsea indorsed all 
that Senator Champlin had said, and added 
that the price of gas and electric lights in 
Chelsea were so exorbitant that some of 
the merchants were burning kerosene oil. 

A. L. Lincoln, chairman of the selectmen 
of Brookline, said his town was paying $187 
per year for electric lights. The annual 
appropriation for lighting was $35,000, which 
was more than it cost for the care of streets; 
at a town meeting called for that purpose 
the vote was 66 to 3 in favor of instructing 
the selectmen to appear before the commit- 
tee in favor of a general law. He expressed 
himself strongly against a town -being sub- 
ject to one monopoly. 

Hon. William Aspinwall said he could see 
no reason why cities and towns should not 
have the same privilege to supply themselves 
with light as they had in the case of water, 
and argued strongly in favor of their right 
to supply their inhabitants with the same 
commercially, for the greater the number of 
consumers the cheaper the cost of light. 


He. 


had known companies to reduce the price of 
gas, but in each instance his gas bills had 
been higher than before, and he was re- 
minded of the remark the president of a gas 
company made when told that the gas com- 
missioners were to be called upon to look into 
their affairs, to the effect that he cared little 
what they decided about the price or quality 
of their product if they would let the pres- 
sure alone. He was opposed to that clause 
of the bill making it compulsory upon towns 
to buy existing plants. 


Jerome Jones of Brookline also spoke 
briefly in favor of the general law, and could 
see no legitimate reason why towns should 
not be given this privilege. James T. Jos- 


lyn said he represented the town of Hudson, 
and was authorized to urge the passage of a 
general law. He urged the justice of this 
cluim by the people, and believed the time 
had come when their demands should not be 
ignored. Samuel Freeman of Everett spoke 
briefly in favor of the general law. ‘There 
was a general sentiment in every community 
in favor of the exercise of this privilege. 
Dr. J. R. Bronson of Attleboro said he was 
present in the interest of his town, which 
was very poorly lighted with what was 
claimed to be 1,200 candle-power arc lights ; 
but the best judges assert that it does not 
exceed 700 candle-power. The private com- 
pany first charged $60 per year per light on 
the ‘‘moon” schedule, then demanded that 
the price be raised to $72, and soon after to 
$90, which the town refused to pay, and the 
town was in darkness for a month, when the 
authorities surrended and paid the price de- 
manded; the tewn had voted to establish a 
plant of its own before the supreme court 
decided a statute was necessary for them to 
do so. He thought every town should enjoy 
this privilege, thus saving to itself money 
that would otherwise go to electric-light 
stockholders. 


Edwin C. Miller of Wakefield could see 
no reason why a public plant could not be 
run as cheaply as a private one, and the 
people were going to have this law, even if 
it took a long time to get it. He said no 


town would want to put ina gas plant if 
private companies would furnish light ata 
reasonable price; therefore the corporations 
needed no protection from the towns. He 
claimed that the gas commissioners had prac- 
tically decided that you must take gas from 
a certain company in the town or go without ; 
and the people of Wakefield asked for a gen- 
eral law to enable them to engage in the 
manufacture of their own light. Col. W. S. 
Greenough of Wakefield appeared in behalf of 
a large number of petitioners; he had, with- 
out any special effort, secured 105 signatures 
to a petition, including eight ex-members of 
the Legislature and practically all the town 
officers, and he had no doubt that 49 out of 
every 50 would have signed it, if presented 
to them. When he was in the Legislature 
last year he was not in favor of this bill, but 
attended the committee hearings, and that 
changed his mind, and he was now firm in 
the conviction that the town ought to be 
given this privilege. 

Solon Bancroft of Reading said that many 
attempts had been made by private companies 
to secure electric franchises from his town, 


but the citizens had voted to put in their own 
plant the moment it could be done legally. 
He hoped the committee would report a bill, 
showing confidence in the people to look 
after their own interests. The public was 
determined to-have this law, and if they did 
not get it this year, they would elect a Legis- 
lature next year that would give them this 
privilege. Jonathan Stone of Revere was in 
favor of the proposed measure. He said if 
this bill passed, there was, in nearly all the 
small towns, water-power that could be util- 
ized, and thus reduce the cost of lighting 
to a minimum. 


THE SUGAR TRUST. 


A Complicated Litigation Reviewed. 
The long litigation growing out of the 
business consolidation of the sugar-refining 
interests justifies a brief rehearsal of the 
points involved. It is the same old trust, 
though it has a different name, having ferried 
its domicile across to Jersey City, and having 
defined somewhat more clearly its responsi- 
bility to the stockholders of the constituent 
corporations. It was the Sugar Refineries 
company of New York; it is the American 

Sugar Refining company of New Jersey. 
Judge Barrett’s decision, made public in 
1889, was hailed as an effective check to the 
process of centralization in business. The 
effective part of the decision, as affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals, June 24, 1890, declared 


it unlawful for a New York corporation to 
become a party to such a contract as that 
creating the Sugar Refineries company. 
Judge Finch decided that the corporation 
sued had exceeded or abused its powers to 
the injury of the public, in so far as it be- 
came a party to a contract by which it lost 
the power to make a dividend, was com- 
pelled to pay all profits into the general fund 
for proportionate distribution, and stood 
bound to the mortgage of all its property 
when necessary for gathering in other refin- 
eries; also, as that by command of the 
“Board” of 11 trustees of the trust, this cor- 
poration had ceased to carry on the business 
of refining sugar, for which it was incorpo- 
rated, receiving, notwithstanding, a propor- 
tionate share of the profits of the trust. - 

The trustees came out at once with a peti- 
tion to reorganize, and afterwards brought 
suit to compel reorganization. Anipjunction 
was also granted in a suit to restrain the 


reorganization. In casting about for a plan 
of reorganization the suggestion found favor 
that, since New York laws were so stringent, 
it would be well to organize in New Jersey. 
The attorney-general urged upon the General 
Assembly a bill to forbid foreign corpora- 
tions from doing acts forbidden to corpora- 
tions under state charters. No action was 
taken on his bill. A plan for reorganization 
was published; Judge Pratt, Nov. 3, ap- 
pointed receivers, and everything was ready. 


The Central trust company, however, be- 
came the actual custodian of the property, 
under a compromise confirmed by Judge 
Pratt in his decision of January 10, last. 


They issued temporary stock certificates in 
the American Sugar Kefining company, with 
acash dividend of $5, payable at once, for 
which the original trust certificates, or the 
Central trust company’s receipts for them, 
were accepted in exchange. The old com- 
panies executed mortgages of their property 
to the American Sugar Retining company, 
and $10,000,000 in bonds was issued to provide 
for the acquisition of competing refineries. 
Thirteen refineries of the trust are now in 
running order; outside of the trust there are 
only five refineries in the United States. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Cardinal Manning, writing to some young 
Roman Catholics in France who haye re- 
cently started a magazine devoted to Chris- 
tian socialism, says: The next century will 
show that mankind is greater and more noble 
than any individual thing. This doctrine, 
which has its foundation upon nature’s law 
and Christianity, is taxed with being social- 
istic by thoughtless and rash people, as well 
as by capitalists and the wealthy. But the 
future will see the light of reason shed upon 
the social state of the laboring world. We 
shall then ascertain what laws are fundamen- 
tal in a Christian country. 
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NATIONALISTIG DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Oomplete National Co-operation. 


Illinois. 


The milk dealers of Chicago are not quite 
sure how much they ought to rejoice over the 
milk shippers’ pool recently formed over their 
heads. ‘!he consumers, however, need have 
no false hopes of cheap milk. The pool will 
prevent that contingency. To avoid a sur- 
plus, a sinking fund will be provided by 
assessing each member five cents for every 
can of milk he ships. When there is a sur- 
plus, instead of shipping to the city the mem- 
bers will use their milk for making butter. 
As the milk is not worth as much to them 
when used this way as it is when sold, there 
is a consequent loss. This loss will be paid 
out of the sinking fund, and milk will prac- 
tically be in the hands of a monopoly at 
Chicago. 


Representative Pollock has introduced a 
bill authorizing cities to build water-works. 
and to inyest in plants for gas, electric light, 
telephones and telegraphs. 


Speaking upon the proposal to assess real 
and personal property on actual cash values, 
Senator Liel recently said: Take the property 
of railroads: the actual fair cash value in this 
state amounts to about $400,000,000. Sup- 
pose the state board of equalization were to 
assess this property at its fair cash value 
(while all other property in the state were 
assessed by the local assessor at one fourth 
or one fifth of its value) and tax at the 
present rates, it would come to $14,000,000. 
The injustice of such a course is self-evident. 
Nevertheless, the non-enforcement of the 
constitutional provisions which require that 
every person and corporation shall pay a tax 
in proportion to the value of his, her or its 
property results in an inequality of taxation, 
the principal burden of which falls upon the 
middle or poorer classes. The amount of 
taxes upon the cottage of the poor and upon 
the modest dwelling of the middle classes 
have remained stationary. The people of 
this state ask you to remedy this evil. 


The barbed-wire pool, whose main office is 
at Chicago, will work under a Kentucky 
charter. The new company owns over 700 
patents bearing onthe manufacture of barbed 
wire. 


The farmers are thoroughly roused over 
the workings of the live-stock exchange of 
Chicago. The reasons for this are that a man 
must pay $500 to become a member of this 
corporation; that no stock may be sold by 
any of the members for less commission than 
50 cents per head for cattle, $6 per car for 
hogs, and $10 per car for sheep, and that the 
exchange has taken into membership all the 
principal buyers, and thus has control of 
sellers, commission men and buyers, and the 
farmer or shipper who sends his stock there 
is at the mercy of the members. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean hopes that the 
Cook county delegation to the Legislature 
will support Mayor Cregier’s recommenda- 
tions for a law enabling the city to raise funds 
to build ‘‘subways” for electric wires, gas 
and water pipes, as well as the construction 
of buildings for electric plants, pneumatic 
mail and parcel delivery tubes. 


There are said to be 25,000 starving work- 
menin Chicago. Men have gone there from 
the small towns in both the United States and 
Canada, hoping to obtain work during the 
World’s fair. Every person who is known to 
be in sympathy with the laboring classes are 
constantly beseiged by these sufferers for help. 


Indiana, 


The state Senate has passed a bill provid- 
ing that all trusts, pools, contracts, combina- 
tions, arrangements or corporations which 
attempt to decrease outputs, control prices 
or limit production shall be considered con- 
spiracies to defraud the people, and any 
person being a member of such organization 
shall be subject to a fine of $1,000 to $5,000 
and imprisonment from two to five years. 
If the company is organized under the In- 
diana laws the charter is to be forfeited, in 
addition to the other penalties. 


The Senate has also passed a bill establish- 
ing astate court of arbitration. In case of 
labor troubles over wages fixed by law the 
court has power to summon witnesses and 
inquire into causes. 


The Senate has passed a bill to prevent 
the use of pumps in transporting natural 
gas. The measure is designed to head off a 
plan to pipe natural gas to Chicago. The 
courts may be asked to decide whether or 
not this is an infraction of the interstate 
commerce law. 


New Jersey. 


The American Soda Fountain company has 
been incorporated at Trenton, with a capital 
of $3,750,000. Its members are of the firms 
that control the business in the United States, 
Canada and the West Indies. 


The Industrial Senate of New Jersey, to 
which reference was made last week, met at 
Trenton on the Ist. President Henry A. 
Beckmeyer of Newark made his annual re- 
port. He said the Senate had started about a 
year ago with but few members, but was 
now composed of: delegates from all the im- 
portant industrial organizations in the state. 
This body resolved that efforts be made to 
secure the printing of the state laws in 
pamphlet form; they also advocated the pas- 
sage of an anti-Pivkerton and a weekly-pay- 
ment bill. The 10-hour surface railroads, 
the Saturday half-holiday bills and the me- 
chanics-lien law were discussed. 


New York. 


The Walden Citizen : Electric lights, electric 
filre-alarm and water-works, all to be owned 
and operated by the village, is what is needed 
and should be worked for. 


The scheme of the Central to parallel the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg road is 
calling forth indignant protests from the 
friends of the latter, but it is very evident 
that the Centralis in dead earnest to capture 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg prop- 
erty. This is, however, denied by the Van- 
derbilts, as they claim to be bent simply upon 
a reduction of the Ogdensburg rates. This 
philanthropic purpose will last just so long 
as the R., W. & O. system can hold together. 


There are two bills before the Legislature 
providing for the state control and manufac- 
ture of school text-books. The demand for 
this change comes mainly from the rural dis- 
tricts. Assemblyman John C. Keeler of St. 
Lawrence county, who introduced one of 
these bills, says: ‘‘ I have put the task of se- 
lecting the books on the regents, because 
they form a non-political body of the highest 
standing. Some of the schools are in re- 
mote districts, which are seldom visited by 
school commissioners. If scholars remove 
from one district to another they are most 
likely obliged to buy entirely different books 
from those they have been using. With 
uniform books it will be possible to grade all 
the common schools of the state. A large 
proportion of the children in the common- 
schools have poor parents, who can ill afford 
the expense incident to even a common 
school education. Ihave no hesitation in de- 
claring that not a single book now studied in 
the schools of this state costs more than 40 


cents to produce, yet scholars have to pay 
twice and sometimes three times that sum 
for text-books.” 


The sugar trust discharged no less than 36 
men at one stroke last week. These men all 
held responsible positions, but the firms 
which joined the trust were powerless to 
save these old and faithful servants. The 
market price of the sugar certificates con- 
tinues firm, of course. 


New Hampshire. 


Nearly 1,000 citizens of Portsmouth peti- 
tioned last June the mayor and city council 
to take measures to secure the property of 
the Portsmouth Aqueduct company. The 
works were bought, and the city is in full 
possession, but there is now a legislative 
hearing upon the subject, based upon the 
claim of the common council that improper 
methods were employed in getting control. 


Michigan. 


The Michigan federation of labor favors 
the Jackson bill for the purchase of the 
Michigan Central railway. 


Manistee has voted to submit to the voters 
a proposition to raise whatever sum may be 
necessary to put inan electric-light plant, to 
be owned and controlled by the municipality. 
A largely attended mass meeting recently 
voted in favor of municipal ownership. 


Rhode Island. 


The American Spool, Bobbin and Shuttle 
company has bought the Woonsocket Shuttle 
company’s works, thus making itself the 
master of this branch of manufacture in 
New England. 


The Union railroad company of Providence 
asks the Legislature for power to increase 
its capital stock to $3,000,000, so that it can 
buy out the Providence cable tramway com- 
pany. 

Pennsylvania. 

The House has passed a bill providing for 
the appointment of a commission of 15 to 
revise the mining and ventilation laws of the 
coal regions. To this board eight miners are 
to be appointed upon the recommendation of 
the labor organizations in the anthracite-coal 
districts. 

The business consolidations of the steel 
rail manufacturers which The New Nation 
has before referred to, have produced the 
effect desired by the corporations. Says the 
New York Commercial Bulletin: ‘‘ These ab- 
sorptions, having removed the chief rivals 
in the respective localities, facilitated nego- 
tiations for the formation of an agreement 
between all the manufacturers, and the 
objects in view seem now to have been at- 
tained. Plans for regulating the output are 
perfected, and there is a tacit agreement on 
prices. The rate for heavy section rails has 
been fixed at $80 per ton free on board at 
Eastern Pennsylvania mills for the present.” 
The Allegheny Bessemer company at Pitts- 
burg sold these rails for $27, and perhaps 
that is why Carnegie bought it out. There 
are 14 plants in the United States equipped 
for rolling standard rails of Bessemer steel. 
They are controlled by six companies. One 
of these, the Carnegie company, is under- 
stood to yield an annual profit of $5,000,000. 


Ohio. 


The eight-hour bill has passed the House 
by a vote of 71 to 6. 


Ex-President Hayes: The crimes of to- 
day are due to the business and social spirit 
of to-day. 


The Columbus city council has adopted the 
following: ‘‘ Resolved, That it is the sense 
of this council that the city own all street- 
railroad tracks now laid or hereafter to be 
laid within the limits of this city, and that 
the Legislature be asked to enact such laws 
as are necessary for this purpose.” 
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Nebraska. 


Gov. John M. Thayer in his message re- 
commends a $200,000 appropriation for the 
relief of the starving farmers in the western 
part of the state. 


California. 


Rey. E. G. Dennett, in a recent paper 
before the Methodist preachers of San Fran- 
cisco, said: Our concern is this: Will so- 
cialism destroy individualism? Under a des- 
potism it undoubtedly will. Under our sys- 
tem. in a social republic in which there is 
but an industrial socialism, there would be 
an expansion and healthy development of 
true personality. The fear of poverty, the 
great evil of individuality that, as in the 
coolies of China, has destroyed all individ- 
uality, will be withdrawn. Men will havea 
certainty of work. Competition will cease 
to act with its stifling power, and men will 
be left free to develop their personality above 
the cry for bread. 


The Pacific Mail steamship company has 
bought 650 lots within the sea-wall on the 
north beach of San Francisco. If the people 
of the Golden Gate want to get into a tangle 
like that at New York over its docks, they 
can sleep on while the great corporations 
pre-empt all the dock room about the city. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate 
providing that street railway companies shall 
keep the whole of the pavement of streets 
traversed by them in repair. 


Minnesota. 


Special agents report to Secretary Noble 
that the yearly average of logs passing 
through the Kainy river in the northern part 
of the state is said to be between 45,000,000 
and 50,000,000 feet. Of this amount four 
fifths come from the United States and the 
balance from Canada. Two thirds of this 
lumber is unlawfully cut from government 
land, and besides several instances where 
lands have been improperly certified to the 
state of Minnesota as swamp lands have 
been discovered. The sensation will come 
when the Interior Department brings suit 
against two or three big lumber firms, one of 
which has its headquarters at Duluth. 


Kansas. 


A large delegation of railroad employees — 
representing, it is claimed, 28,000 hands — 
was at Topeka a few days ago to protest 
against the proposed reduction of the pas- 
senger fare to two cents a mile, and a one- 
third reduction of freight rates. The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance members suspect that corpo- 
ration attorneys are behind this delegation. 


The Wichita live-stock association was or- 
ganized by Alliance men last week, with a 
capital of $100,000. Stock-yards will be 
established at Wichita for the purpose of 
controlling all shipments of stock. 


Miscellaneous. 


Senator Higgins of Delaware has intro- 
duced a bill for the establishment of indus- 
trial schools by the national government. 
The scheme proposes the distribution of 
$50,000,000 among the states and territories, 
in instalments. covering a period of 10 years. 
No state is to receive an appropriation for 
this purpose until it has provided suitable 
buildings for trade schools. Senator Ed- 
munds may look with suspicion at this pro- 
ject, as he is asking Congress to give money 
for a national university at Washington. 


Eight table glass-ware houses have joined 
in an application for a charter for a trust 
combination under the laws of Ohio. The 
trust includes five Pittsburg concerns, and 
promises to eventually draw in all the prom- 
inent glass-ware houses of the country. The 
capital is $1,000,000. 


There are said to be 90,000 unemployed 
working-men in London. A movement has 


been started in*favor of municipal work- 
shops to render this great mass self-sup- 
porting. 


The National starch manufacturing com- 
pany, otherwise known as the starch trust, 
held an annual meeting at Covington, Ky., 
last week, when a report was made that 
there was money enough on hand sufficient 
for dividends on the first and the second 
preferred stock as well as the common 
stock. 


New York Herald: It is odd to find so 
many men of large wealth nowadays favor- 
ing communism. 


Boston capitalists have materially increased 
their holdings in Westinghouse electric 
stock. That these men are also interested 
in the Thomson-Houston company is more 
than suspected. The following despatch 
from Pittsburg, Pa., is clear enough, in the 
light of these facts: ‘‘Some time ago the 
Thomson-Houston people made an offer to 
the Westinghouse Electric company to pur- 
chase on the basis of $6,500,000, but the 
offer was declined. The Thomson-Houston 
people now seem to be accomplishing the 
purchase in another way.” 


In calling up the bill for the adjustment of 
accounts of laborers under the eight-hour 
law, United States Senator Blair said some 
of the government departments had violated 
the law immediately after its passage in 
1868. President Grant issued a proclamation 
in 1869 calling attention to its violation, and 
insisting upon its observance; but the proc- 
lamation itself was violated, and then an 
act was passed providing for payment for 
overtime. It is estimated that $1,200,000 
will be required to pay these claims. 


The Epoch: The hard times through which 
Wall street is passing are largely the result 
of over-capitalization. So long as promoters 
are allowed to spend, say, $5,000,000 to 
build a piece of railroad, and then to slap 
on it, for example, 8,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, 5,000 000 of second mortgage 
bonds, 5,000,000 of preferred stock and 10,- 
000,000 of common stock, —or, in other 
words, 28,000,000 of securities which repre- 
sent only 5.000.000 of outlay —so long will 
panics threaten Wall street. The law should 
step in in every state of the Union and regu- 
late just how many bonds and stocks shall be 
given out. We may not then have so many 
men worth $5,000,000 apiece and upwards, 
but it will be far better for the ordinary in- 
vestor, who, half the time, is sorely puzzled 
how to invest his hard-earned money. 


THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 


but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her lusband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
pele wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 

In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in Sattle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism— The Jew as a Workman 
— Restriction in Immigration — Democ- 
racy and Individualism — Poverty and the 
Workman. 


“The most serious allegation made against 
the Jewish workman is his supposed willing- 
ness to work at a lower wage and for longer 
hours than the Gentile.” Suchis the opinion 
expressed by a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century on ‘‘The Jew as a Workman.” We 
quote it to show how different some economic 
theories look when seen in practice. 

One of the supposed benefits of the com- 


petitive system is that it ferces the cost of 
production down to the lowest possible fig- 
ure. We boast how cheap this or that 
thing can be made or for how little certain 
work is done, as if it were proof of advanc- 
ing civilization. But this is often accom- 
plished by forcing workmen to lower their 
standard of living. If they refuse to be 
thus driven to the wall, then they are forced 
one side by the genius of the inventor or by 
cheaper foreign labor. 

When the members of an alien race and 
of a lower civilization come in, and, liv- 
ing cheaper, work for less, then all recog- 
nize the injury done to our own laboring 
classes. It is not a new idea to elevate the 
masses by forbidding by law a competition 
in their own ranks which shall force them 
to a low standard of living. Now the 
principle is applied to the importing of so- 
called pauper labor, but the time is coming 
when the same principle will be fully recog- 
nized in statutes regulating competition be- 
tween domestic workers. 


The progress that has been made in the 
former fleld is reviewed by Henry Cabot 
Lodge in an article on ‘‘ The Restriction of 
Immigration.” ‘‘ When that great reservoir 


of cheap labor (China) was opened and when 
its streams began to pour into the United 
States, the American people, first on the 
western coast and then elsewhere, suddenly 
were roused to the fact that they were 
threatened with a flood of low-class labor 
which would absolutely destroy good rates 
of wages among American workingmen by 
a competition which could not be met, and 
which at the same time threatened to lower 
the quality of Aiwerican citizenship. The 
result was the Chinese exclusion act, much 
contested in its inception but the wisdom of 
which everybody now admits. . . . The next 
awakening came upon the discovery that 
employers of labor were engaged in making 
contracts with large bodies of working-peo- 
ple in other countries and importing them 
into the United States to work for a remu- 
neration far below that which American 
workmen were accustomed to receive. This 
resulted in the passage of the alien contract 
labor law, intended to stop the importation of 
this low-priced labor. No one doubts to-day 
that the general principle of that law is sound, 
although its details are defective and its 
enforcement so imperfect that it has little 
practical effect.” 

Experience has demonstrated the impos- 
sibility of the domestic workman maintain- 
ing his traditional standard of living when 


brought into competition with cheap foreign 
labor. This fact has become so patent that 
conservative statesmen justify the passage 
of these restricting statutes. But workmen 
realize that the same peril threatens them 
from the necessities of their own number. 
As long as there was more work to be done 
than men to do it, past standards could be 
maintained and even improved upon. But 
to-day there are more workers than work to 
be done. In agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial pursuits the ranks of the unem- 


ployed are full of recruits; the employer 
can always pick and choose from many appli- 
cants. In this is the secret of the rapid 
growth of labor organizations. It is an 
attempt to accomplish by their own efforts 
and without the aid of statute the mainte- 
nance of their present standard of living. 
But the conflict is an unequal one, as the 
record of strikes shows. The solution, as 
in the case of the importation of cheap for- 
eign labor, is in summoning to their support 
the power of the whole community expressed 
in statutes. As long as the question of 
employment and of remuneration therefor 
is left by the community to be settled 
by free contract, so called, between the em- 
ployer and the employee, the greater needs 
of the latter will place him at the mercy 
of the former. 


The employer has an ally in invention 
which sooner or | ter makes every contest 
between him and his employees a Waterloo 
for the latter. As James Bonar writes, in 
his recent article on ‘‘ The Value of Labor”: 
‘« Hspecially in the skilled trades, every fresh 
increase of wages is a bait to invention. It 
becomes worth the employer’s while to in- 
troduce expensive machinery; at the same 
cost as the hand labor, or at a slightly lower, 
it gives him the twofold advantage of secur- 
ing himself against strikes and of increasing 
the number of competitors for employment 
generally.” 

That astute thinker, William Barry, in an 
essay on ‘‘ Catholic and Democratic Ideals,” 
says of democracy: ‘“The first stage of de- 
mocracy was disintegration. It has thrown 
men back upon themselves; and the reign of 
individualism was perhaps never more ex- 
tended than during the last 40 years. With 


a growing concentration of the resources of 
the world in comparatively few hands, there 
has naturally arisen a struggle among those 
who produce for some more reasonable 
share of that which they produce than the 
so-called maxims of political economy appear 
to warrant. ...%In other words, while 
property, which in the feudal system was at 
least supposed to have duties now tends to 
have none but that of adding to its store; 
labor is intensified, the home of the working- 
man broken up, the mother of his children 
made a factory slave, and the children them- 
selves ground in the mill. Education has 
sunk to a poor mechanical teaching of the 
elements, not of a noble life but of mere 
mental knowledge, without hopes or ideals 
beyond that of freedom to go astray. The 
‘disintegration’ has reached far down into 
society; and we may ask ourselves what will 
be the next stage.” 


He shows that democracy does not mean 
unchecked individualism. It was with that 
construction of its meaning that the legis- 
lation of the first half of this century was 


moulded. ‘‘And the consequences: of this 
disastrous interpretation are beginning to 
be patent to allmen. For the accidental and 
merely apparent ‘freedom’ which resulted 
has produced greater inequalities than ever 
in the human lot.” 


The real permanent remedy, he asserts, 
does not lie simply in ‘‘ factitious legislation, 
nor in a revolt of distressed and exploited 


labor, nor even in a well-devised machinery 
for the just distribution of products among 
producers,” but ‘‘in a change of ideas.” 
‘““Men and women must learn how their 
daily bread comes to them, through what 
hands it has passed, and in what manner the 
lives are lived of those who keep society in 
existence and renew its constantly flowing 
stream from day to day. Until that vision 
has become habitual among us, the legisla- 
tive changes which are indispensable to a 
true democratic reconstruction of society, 
will appear chimerical and unjust.” 


We are inclined to think that the greatest 
works that such books as that of Gen. Booth 
is doing is inthis direction. And the same is 


true of the charitable work of churches, 
charitable organizations and relief societies. 
The future historian of this cra will not 
consider so much the elevation of the poor 
and distressed as the work accomplished by 
these societies. For, in spite of their strenu- 
ous efforts, the number of those in hopeless 
poverty is increasing from year to year. But 
we believe the good they are doing will be 
seen to have been the awakening of the whole 
community to the existence of a growing pop- 
ulation of helpless poor, made such not by 
any wilful acts of their own but by the in- 
exorable law of competition which breeds 
pauperism as inevitably as it creates million- 
naires. Out of the convictions which are be- 
ing forced upon the charitable in their daily 
intercourse with the poor will be born a 
determination to bring about a different in- 
dustrial system which will sweep the ‘ laissez 
faire’ dogma one side as if it were a feather. 
. . . Free contract is only another name for 
the law of economic gravitation whereby he 
that was rich becomes richer, and he that was 
poor, poorer still. The very conception of 
society as an organic whole, in which all the 
posts, humblest no less than highest, are 
successively ends and means, seems to haye 
vanished from the minds of most men.” 


Modern societies, discarding even the rem- 
nants of Christian teaching or relegating 
them to the church on Sundays, have ‘‘ taken 


for their rule in the great matter of social 
justice that every man must look to himself, 
keep what he has got, or submit to have it 
take from him by the strong hand of the ex- 
ploiter. .. . Already in the United States 
there are moneyed dynasties controlling 
mines, railways, and enormous tracts of 
country with their entire resources. Now, I 
do not hesitate to say that whatever argu- 
ments avail against political despotism may 
be urged even more strongly against these 
overwhelming monopolies. Such powers are 
too great to be lodged in the hands of a hu- 
man being, and the larger they become, the 
more manifest it is, in my opinion, that they 
do and ought to belong to the society whose 
happiness and well-being depend on the 
right use of them. Charles Stuart or ‘ good 
old George the Third’ exercised in their own 
persons an authority by no means equal to 
that of a modern railway king. But we have 
decided once for all against the Charles 
Stuarts and the George the Thirds. What is 
there more sacred in a Vanderbilt? ... 
Freedom is a relative word, to be defined by 
means and faculties. And the great primary 
injustice of the law of competition as now 
carried out is that it denies to a vast multi- 
tude of human beings those material aids 
which are requisite to their fulfilling the ends 
of human existence worthily. Their birth- 
right has been stolen from them.” 


How ‘Utterly inadequate and futile have 
been the efforts of the philanthropic to pro- 
vide for the increasing number of wounded 


and disabled in the carnage of competition! 
“The century was still in its earliest years 
when Robert Owen put forward his schemes 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
very poorest and the rescue of the destitute ; 
and its closing decade finds us still engaged 
in projects with the same end in view, and 
we are sorry to say, with not much higher 
hopes of ultimate success than those with 
which we started.” 

This is the note with which a writer in the 
Edinburgh Magazine begins an ai ticle on ‘‘The 
Problem of the Slums.”” The very magnitude 
of past efforts and their failure almost de- 
monstrate the failure of similar plans now 
proposed. ‘‘ There is no brighter page in 
our history than the efforts which charity and 
liberality have put forth in the cause of suf- 
fering and degraded humanity — fortunes 
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sacrificed, devoted lives spent in the work, 
noble examples of zeal and love manifested 
without number. ‘The bare cnumeration of 
workers and their efforts would occupy 
volumes. But where are the results? When 
we look at the slums of our great cities — to 
London, to Liverpool or to Glasgow — we 
may well ask the question. That there has 
been good work done we know from many 
quarters; but when we look at what there is 
still to do, we have to confess in despair that 
our achievements are but as drops in the 
bucket. The hideous mass of poverty, 
vice and crime still remains apparently im- 
pregnable in our midst, and we can scarcely 
say that we have carried even its outworks. 
To endeavor to storm its citadel seems indeed 
a forlorn hope.” 


CITY COAL-SHEDS DISCUSSED AT 
LYNN. 


For some time past the Lynn Nationalist 
club has been discussing the feasibility of 
a plan whereby the city could purchase coal 
at the mines or water terminals and supply 
it to. the citizens at cost. It is no easy mat- 
ter to direct public attention to such a 
problem, even though it can be clearly dem- 
onstrated that its correct solution would 
redound to the benefit of alk ‘The national- 
ists of Lynn, however, have succeeded in 
arousing a degree of interest in the subject 
beyond their expectations, and in fact the 
agitation has extended outside of that city, 
and even outside of Massachusetts. A con- 
cise history of the movement as it has been 
conducted may, therefore, be of especial 
interest at this time to those who believe 
that in governmental control of the indus- 
tries lies the chief hope for the future better- 
ment of the race. 

W. O. Wakefield, an indefatigable worker 
in the cause of nationalism, delivered a 
speech before the club, in June, 1889, in which 
he stated that it would be good policy, on 
the part of the city, to establish a municipal 
coal service. He thought the difficulties, 
which it would be necessary to overcome, 
were exceedingly slight compared with the 
magnitude of the beneflts that would follow. 
The idea gave rise to discussion among his 
auditors, some of whom expressed the 
opinion that it was one of the good things 
that would be realized in the distant future; 
but nothing more was heard of it for some 
time. 

Shortly after the great November fire, 
when the business of the city was in a 
chaotic state, the Lynn Daily Item invited 
correspondence “for the good of Lynn.” 
Mr. Wakefield responded with a communica- 
tion, indicating his coal project as something 
which, if carried into effect, would contrib- 
ute to the general prosperity. The scheme 
was favorably commented upon by other 
contributors to the same column, but failed 
to become a practical issue, and was again 
lost sight of. 

Mr. Wakeficld, apparently unwilling to 
allow the idea to rest without further inves- 
tigation as to its value, forwarded a brief 
communication to the Lynn Daily Press last 
May, emphasizing what he had already 
written on the subject of municipal coal, 
and challenging criticism. A few days later 
the Salem News, ina leading editorial, ar- 
raigned the correspondent of the Press for 
proposing so stupid a plan, declaring, at the 
same time, that the state was constitutionally 
unable to confer upon a municipality the 
power to buy and sell coal. The attitude of 
the News was shown to be rather untenable 
when 10 days later the supreme court unan- 
imously decided that the state can confer 
on municipalities by legislative enactment 
the power to manufacture gas and electricity 
and sell direct to the citizens. Mr. Wake- 
field then made the statement that if the 
city can obtain the right to distribute to 


its inhabitants coal by means of pipes, it’ 


can also distribute the same article by means 
of wagons to those who prefer it in this way, 


and requested the Salem News to explain its 
peculiar position. The News then en- 
deavored to show the absurdity of institut- 
ing a parallel between the coal project and 
the system of public water supplies for 
cities and towns. The following remarkable 
language was employed on this occasion: 
“In one case, the exercise of the right of 
eminent domain is generally involved, and 
the necessity imposed of having a service 
which shall be common; for the need of 
water is imperative, and the benefits are uni- 
versal. In the other case, that of the pur- 
chase and distribution of coal in the manner 
and for the purposes proposed, these con- 
ditions are so signally lacking that it is 
hardly worth while to dilate upon the dif- 
ference.” 

At this stage of the controversy, the Lynn 
Nationalist club formally took hold of the 
subject, and, recognizing the importance of 
keeping it prominently before the people, 
invited Henry B. Sprague, of the firm of 
Sprague & Breed, well-known coal dealers, 
to address the club, presenting the dealers’ 
side of the question. Mr. Sprague cheer- 
fully accepted the invitation, but being 
unacquainted with the manner in which the 
subject had been treated, applied for ma- 
terial to which he could reply. He was 
furnished, by Mr. Wakefield, with the 
following statements : — 

It is expensive to maintain several establish- 
ments when one would do as well. 

The financial condition of some of the dealers 
indicates that there is a respectable margin of 
profit which ought to remain in the people’s 
pockets. 

The coal supply ismore emphatically a public 
service than the water supply, as the pcople 
could dig wells, but could not supply themselves 
with coal. 

No public necessity should be under the con- 
trol of private parties. 

No profit should be made on a public necessity. 

Wherever practicable, industries should be 
conducted for the public good only, and no part 
of them run for purposes of private gain. 

An unnecessary draft on the earnings of the 
people is the greatest evil known to governments. 

Public services are cheapest. 

Public services are the safest and most reliable. 

The number of middlemen should be reduced. 


The arguments thus far brought forward 
in opposition to a public coal supply have al- 
ready been used in opposing a public water 
supply, and of course proved to be not founded 
in good judgment. 

Mr. Sprague appeared before the Nation- 
alist Club December 4, and delivered a care- 
fully prepared and interesting lecture, a large 
portion of it being a vivid description of the 
progress of a lump of coal from the time it 
leaves the mine until it reaches the consum- 
er’s stove. The arguments advanced in op- 
position to a municipal coal system were 
substantially those which have been brought 
forward against the general application of 
the principles of nationalism. In support of 
the assumption that it would not be economical 
the lecturer declared that municipal compe- 
tition would have no terrors for the firm of 
which he isamember. He said: ‘‘It is too 
well known: to admit of dispute, that whether 
it be the purchase of land, the erection of a 
building or the purchase of supplies, either a 
municipal, state or national form of govern- 
ment pays a price far in excess of that paid 
by individuals.” He also maintained that “ it 
is by no means a settled question that cities 
are even best served, say nothing of econo- 
mically served, by having the water supply a 
public service.” 

In estimating the average cost to the dealer 
of a ton of anthracite coal (the kind most ex- 
tensively used in Lynn) Mr. Sprague gave the 
following figures : — 


Cost at the mines.....--scecceccceres secsssoccecs $1 85 
Railroad toll from mine to tide-water...... Ceisenes - 180 
Water freight.....-cssseeecsceeeecrencearers cove 1 25 
Taking coal from vessel.....+-++ sloaecsatsensccvese 36 

Total... cccscccccveccessvcsrrsccccece veces $5 26 


From this amount five per cent was de- 
ducted, in consideration of the extra 240 


pounds which the dealer receives for each 
ton, making $5.26 as the actual cost to the 
dealer. ‘‘ And $6.26,” he added, after allow- 
ing $1 for cartage, ‘‘is the average price at 
which the two sizes of coal most in demand 
in Lynn have been sold this season.” 

Two weeks thereafter Dr. Benjamin Per- 
cival read a paper dealing with the question 
from the nationalist stand-point. The argu- 
ments made by Mr. Sprague were fairly and 
candidly considered, and many of them re- 
futed, apparently to the satisfaction of the 
audience. Accurate information, obtained 
from a reliable source, was given, showing 
that nearly one half of the water-works in 
the United States are owned by the public, 
and revealing the fact that the average rate 
paid by each family in cities and towns where 
public works are established is 48 per cent 
less than it is in places where the water is 
furnished by private corporations. Dr. Per- 
cival also gave the figures at which anthra- 
cite coal was offered to the city of Boston in 
April, 1890, the bid of L. G. Burnham & Co. 
for supplying the lunatic hospital being 
$4.78 per ton, and that of H. G. Gordon & Co. 
for supplying the House of Correction, $4.80 
per ton. These figures were for tons of 
2,240 pounds, so that the actual prices were 
$4.31 and $4.32, respectively. ‘‘ Now what 
puzzles us,” exclaimed the speaker, ‘‘is this 
fact: that the criminals and lunatics of 
Boston are warmed much cheaper than are 
the intelligent and honest working men of 
that city.” And again he asked, ‘‘ Why not 
enlarge the amount to be bid for, and give 
the bone and sinew of the land a chance? ” 

A special committee composed of men 
possessing practical business ability was 
appointed some months ago to collect infor- 
mation bearing on the subject and classify it 
for the use of the club. Correspondence is 
now being conducted with this end in view. 
Much valuable information has already been 
received from the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, although some difficulties have been 
encountered, as would naturally be expected. 
The next report of the committee will be 
made in a short time. 

J. T. BRODERICK. 


FRYES UNION PACIFIC BILL DE- 
NOUNCED. 


The Farmers’ Alliance, printed at Lincoln, 
Neb., renews its attack upon the railroad 
policy of Congress, and says: Although the 
amount properly due the government by the 
road amounts to about $66,000,000, Senator 
Frye of Maine introduced a bill in the last 
session of this Congress that reduces this to 
$52,000,000 by deducting discount from pay- 
ments made by the government for the ac- 
count of the road, instead of adding interest 
to them; and then he gravely advises the 
government to accept for this balance 3 per 
cent 50-year bonds, secured by a mortgage 


preceded by $115,000,000 bonds, when the 
government now has a second mortgage on 
the Union Pacific road, lands and assets pre- 
ceded by only $33,500,000. Such an exten- 
sion will be the means of the government 
eventually losing the entire amount of the 
subsidy, and only a foreclosure of the gov- 
ernment lien at once can save it, and by re- 
moving the road from Mr. Gould’s control, 
defeat his railroad-trust scheme. If the 
Frye bill passes, it will place many millions 
in the pockets of Mr. Gould and other stock- 
holders of the Union Pacific railroad. 


Col. Sam. Scott of Kansas: The Farmers’ 
Alliance will breed socialism, and the advo- 
cates of Bellamy’s plan of existence will 


probably try to give it a boost. By and by 
it will die like other movements that have 
promised much. 
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Oddly enough, they think out in Nebraska that what is sauce for 
farmers ought to be sauce for the railroads, and accordingly the 
Legislature asks Congress to foreclose the government mortgage on 
the Union Pacific. 

The lawyers of the gas companies are trying to defeat the 
Massachusetts municipal-lighting bill by calling its supporters 
nationalists. If an objection to paying $1 a thousand more for 
gas than it can be furnished for, constitutes nationalism, there is a 
good deal more of it lying around loose than we had supposed. 


There need be no tears shed over the smothered postal-telegraph 
bill submitted by Postmaster-General Wanamaker. As the Phila- 
delphia Press says, “the government may decide some day to open 
its own telegraph lines.” In the meanwhile what mental process is 
it that enables a member of Congress to accept, without a blush, a 
telegraph frank-book from the Western Union, when he knows that 
telegraph legislation is pending? Western Union jumped two points 
when the action of the committee tabling the postal-telegraph bill 
reached New York. : 


Advice to nationalists, socialists, Christian socialists, Knights of 


Labor, federation of labor and all sorts of reform, industrial and 
progressive bodies,— get together. Prepare to act as a unit on 
points on which you agree, reserving the right of private judgment 
as to points on which you do not agree. If your leaders for selfish 
motives try to keep up your dissensions, kick them out. There are 
enough of you in Massachusetts, as well as in any other of the 


evenly balanced states, to determine any election, if you will only 
get together. 


The silence of the big Boston dailies about the hearings at the 
state house on the proposition to permit cities and towns to make 
their own gas, is distinctly audible. No one will call it any exag- 
geration to say that this is by all odds the most important matter 
mooted this year or forseveral years. The facts and figures brought 
out at the hearings are of the most impressive description, both as 
to the outrageous taxation at present levied on the people by the 
companies and the greatness of the relief which, according to the 
experience of other communities, municipal lighting will bring. 
This sort of matter is obviously of the very highest public interest, 
especially locally. How shall we account for the fact that the 
dailies of the city, with striking unanimity, either entirely neglect to 
report these hearings or barely mention them in three or four lines? 
So marked a departure from good journalism on the part of gener- 


ally enterprising papers suggests some motive. We hope it isa 
good one. 


The argument that it is proper for members of the Legislature to 
yote in favor of submitting to the people the constitutional amend- 
ment in favor of biennial elections, although they may disapprove 
it, is wholly unsound. The constitution makes three distinct acts 
of approval necessary to adopt an amendment. It must pass two 
successive Legislatures and then must pass the people. These acts 
of approval by the Legislature are just as necessary as the act of 
approval by the people. If it were not the intent of the constitu- 
tion to get the sincere opinion of the Legislature on the amendment 
before submitting it to the people, then the machinery provided is 
a needless and useless clog upon the adoption of amendments. 
Even in countries like Switzerland, where, under the system of 
referendum, it is common to bring important laws to popular vote, 
a certain number of petitioners are required as a preliminary to 
such popular reference of alaw. If the requisite number of peti- 
tioners can not be obtained, the law does not go to the people. 
The presumption is, that if the petitioners could not be obtained, 
the people did not care to vote on the law. Just so in Massachu- 
setts the presumption of the constitution is that, if an amendment 
is not favored by the Legislature, there is no great demand for it 
by the people. There is no official act in which the legislator is 
more bound to act upon his convictions than in this. It is not 
likely that the papers which take the contrary view are sincere, for 
two years ago, on the question of submitting the prohibitory 
amendment, they took the opposite and the correct ground. 


The touching appeal of the London Saturday Review to that part 
of England entrenched behind the statutes which wealth and selfish 
interests have enacted may be acceptedas good evidence that social- 
ism is making strides in the British empire. The article, elsewhere 
printed, confounds, to be sure, the reckless and irresponsible surg- 
ing of uneasy humanity with the opening of the British mind and 
heart to the crimes of the economic system. If this quickening of 
the conscience were not apparent upon all sides, the Saturday Re- 
view would not touch the question. This is the last subject that 
is native to its daily thought. It prefers the economics of the 
counting-room as atopic for wise meditation; but nationalism is 
in the air, and hence the Review’s cry of distress. 


The Mistakes of Reformers. 


Reform papers too commonly run to one or another of two ex- 
tremes. Either their eyes are so intently fixed upon the ultimate 
ideal toward which they strive that they take little account of the 
difficulties of the path immediately before them, or else they are so 
engrossed with the difficulties immediately before them that they 
lose partial or complete sight of the ideal. Whichever extreme the 
paper runs to, the result is equally bad. On the one hand, without 
the constant inspiration of the ideal, the fight loses its cheer and 
zest, and the fighters, no longer seeing clearly the goal, become en- 
tangled in by-paths and diverted by false and petty issues from the 
main and direct one. On the other hand, leaders, however eloquent 
they may be in describing the ultimate ideal they seek, who are un- 
able to point out the first steps to be taken, will not long hold their 
followers. 

It would be presumptuous to assume that The New Nation will be 
successful in always avoiding both these errors; but if it fails to do 
so, it will not be for lack of a clear perception that they are errors. 


The Industrial Army Advancing. 


Comment was made last week in The New Nation upon the 
proposition now under consideration in the British Parliament for 
organizing the railroad workers of that country upon a public basis 
as the servants of the people as well as the corporations, and hold- 
ing them to a military responsibility for insubordination or 
desertion. 

This idea, which in England was the suggestion of the late 
Scotch railroad strikes, has been propounded more definitely by 
the New York state board of arbitration in its report upon the 
recent New York Central strike, and is favorably discussed by such 
staunch defenders of the corporations as the New York Evening 
Post. The report proposes that railroad employees should no longer 
be merely hired, but enlisted like soldiers, under rules and regula- 
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tions made by the state and constituting a part of the law, and that 
men leaving duty during the period of enlistment should be punish- 
able as mutineers. On the other hand, as a necessary condition of 
such @ system, the men are to be guaranteed certain hours, pay, 
rates of promotion, with protection against arbitrary dismissal, 
to which should of course be added provision for pensions in case 
of accident and superannuation. 

The fact that this idea of an industrial army, which a couple of 
years ago was ridiculed as a Boston ‘‘ fad,” should now be brought 
forward in the British Parliament, advocated by a state board of 
arbitration, and favorably discussed by the most conservative por- 
tion of the press, is extremely significant of the manner in which 
men, in spite of themselves, are being forced to seek in the plan 
of nationalism the protection of society. 

But before nationalists give their approval to the proposed mili- 
tary organization of the railroad service, they will insist on one or 
two important amendments. The first is, that the enlistment and 
all its terms be made to apply not merely to a part but to all of the 
railroad employees. The president, superintendent and directors 
are as properly employees of the road as the trainmen, and if the 
latter are to be regarded as public servants, the former must also 
be. The same rule of enlistment for a fixed term, with military 
penalties for conduct inconsistent with their duties to the public, 
must be applied to Chauncey M. Depew and Third Vice-President 
Webb of the New York Central which is applied to the brakemen 
and the section hands. Railroad managers are a great deal more 
dangerous than railroad strikers, and have done the public incalcu- 
lably more harm. Make this amendment to the proposed plan of 
organization, and nationalists will support it; otherwise, decidedly 
not. The idea of an army in which the privates are soldiers and the 
officers speculators would be an anomaly. 

The second amendment is that the railroad service be organized 
on the proposed basis, not under state but national control. Other- 
wise there would be hopeless confusion and conflict, State control 
ceases when state lines are crossed, and no state could enforce its 
penalties or control its employees on another state’s soil. The or- 
ganization of the railroad workers must necessarily be national and 
under national law, with a national governmental board of super- 
vision. 

The sweeping nationalistic implications of the proposal we 
are discussing appear still more evident when we examine the 
grounds on which its advocates justify state intervention in rail- 
road organization. The argument is that the railroad service is 
one upon which the people’s interests are dependent, and therefore 
that persons in the railroad service should be regarded and dealt 
with as public functionaries. Now this is sound nationalism and 
therefore entirely true, but it is not one bit truer or more applicable 
to railroads than to the telegraph, the telephone, the coal-mining 
business, the express companies, street-car service, the business of 
municipal lighting, and generally speaking, all municipal services 
now discharged by corporations or individuals. 

The New Nation will give a handsome copy of ‘‘ Mill on Logic ” 
to any newspaper which will show that these various services do not 
come under one and the same rule as properly and strictly public 
services, the importance of which to the general welfare calls for 
their organization ona public basis. Thatis notall. The particular 
services singled out are not different in nature from any other busi- 
nesses, productive or distributive, which are needful to the public 
welfare except in so far as they have been more completely 
systematized and centralized. The dressed-beef business, for 
example, has been so completely organized that a strike in Chicago 
puts the country on short rations. The Standard Oil is already 
strictly a public business, and should so be organized. ‘The prog- 
ress of capitalistic combination is going on so rapidly that all the 
businesses which are not naturally monopolies are rapidly becoming 
artificially so; and as they become so, the logic of public regulation 
for the protection of the community becomes applicable. There 
is only need of a strike which temporarily shuts off the supply 
of the commodity, or service affected, to demonstrate this as 
it has in the case of the railroads. But why wait for the 
strike? 

The upshot of this is that the proposal of the British Parliament 
and New York board of arbitration logically means nationalism, and 
grants its full case. 


Progress Backward. 


In Horace Greeley’s ‘‘ Whig Almanac” of 1851 there is printed a 
list of the through rates on railroads charged in that year. On the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford thefare was 1.9 cents per mile. 
The rate on that road to-day is two cents per mile. 

There is a great deal of food for thought in this hard little fact. 
During the 40 years since the Whig Almanac was written the pop- 
ulation and volume of business dependent upon the New York & 
New Haven railroad have prodigiously increased, and it has retained 
acomplete monopoly of it while the progress of invention has 
greatly simplified and cheapened railroad transportation. It is alto- 
gether reasonable to conclude in view of these considerations that 
the New York & New Haven could far better afford to carry passen- 
gers at a cent a mile to-day than it could to carry them at 1.9 in 1851. 
Nevertheless, instead of the rate having been reduced since 1851, it 
has been advanced. 

Of course it is easy enough to see how this has happened. In- 
stead of being managed on the legitimate business principle of 
serving the people at the cheapest rate consistent with a fair return 
on the actual investment, every increase of profits has been made 
the excuse for an inflation of the stock on which dividends must 
thenceforth be paid. That is to say, the more the people by their 
patronage built up the road the more they were taxed for using it. 

Other portions of profits have gone into construction accounts 
and all sorts of outside investments covered by that convenient 
phrase, and vast sums have been expended in so-called improvements 
of the plant which were unnecessary. The course of the company 
has indeed been such as to justify a suspicion that if all other de- 
vices for disposing of the profits should fail, the corporation would 
dump them in Long Island Sound rather than apply them to a re- 
duction of the tariff. 

Considering the amount of business and the population served by 
it, the rates of the New York & New Haven railroad ought to be 
among the lowest in the country, and under government control 
they would be. 


The Competitive System Epitomized. 


A manufacturer of high-colored fabrics with arsenic in them found his own little 
daughter wearing a dress which startled him on his return from a journey. 
‘How long have you been wearing that dress?” he asked. “Oh, a week or go, 
Why?” For answer, her father hastily took the dress off her in alarm, with the 
words, ‘‘ Take it to your mother to burn up, and get another and go out of doors — 
and stay out!’? He could not let his own child wear for a moment the fabric that 
was being sent all over the country for the children of other men to wear.— [Boston 
Transcript. 

The foregoing incident is an epitome of the competitive system 
and its ethics. Competition teaches its devotee to care only for 
himself and his own, regardless of consequences to others and their 
own. And its very teaching forbids the learning of the lesson; for 
in seeking one’s own good at the cost of harm to others, the 
devotee of competition is blinded to the fact that whatever harms 
his fellows must inevitably in some way react to his own injury. 
There are few parents that do not desire the welfare of their 
own children, but few are they. who perceive that the surest way to 
achieve that end is to make better the lot of all children. When 
these few become many, then the end will be gained. 

For the good of their children, men heap up riches; more often 
than not either the intended blessing becomes a curse, or the riches 
take to themselves wings and leave the children to struggle with 
poverty more helplessly and hopelessly than if born therein. The 
manufacturer who deems that he may guard his own family against 
wearing the fabrics which he makes attractive for others with 
chemical poisons in brilliant dyes, does not consider that he and 
his own are exposed to the dangers of adulterated food and a 
thousand other evils with which the same motive of desire for 
profit through harm to others that has animated his own course, is 
flooding the world. Poison in meat and drink and apparel, and 
even in medicine—bad goods, bad services; all these are en- 
couraged by our present system, and the strong arm of the law 
cannot be successfully invoked to ward off their scourge upon the 
community. For would not that interfere with ‘‘ individual lib- 
erty,” the sacred privilege of liberty to interfere with the liberty of 
one’s fellows? 

So men go on and short-sightedly continue to amass wealth for 
themselyes and dispense poverty to their neighbors, unthinking 
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that perhaps some day a turn of fortune’s wheel may make their 
pampered children atoms of the toiling multitude, fortunate, per- 
haps, if they can gain a scanty wage as slaves of the great corpora- 
tions in which their fathers were erstwhile masters. 

Only the other day a world-fainous banking-house, which had 
been recklessly promoting investments in wildcat *‘ securities ” for 
its own profit, and heedless of results to purchasers, tottered, and 
civilization held its breath in fear of what might follow upon its 
fall. Leta like blow strike once more upon another house built in 
such fashion upon the sands, —even though sands of gold, —and it 
can hardly be held up. Then there will come a crash whose 
sound will be heard and whose shock will be felt throughout the 
earth. As one of the members of that banking-house is now penni- 
less, and an underling in the counting-room where he but lately sat 
in authority, so many a man now enthroned upon sacks of gold 
will be prostrated beneath the fallen fabric of his wealth. 

Men now are living asin the broad shallows of the stream of 
life’s energy, each striving to heap up for himself out of the 
gravelly bed a little bank of earth where he may, in the intervals of 
his toil, rest and dry himself in the sunshine. To keep his little 
island from washing away he averts the current as much as pos- 
sible, and directs it towards the islands of his neighbors. But as 
his neighbors are all doing the same thing, the effect is that not any 
of the islands endure very long, and not a day passes in which 
many are not washed away. The debris from these individual 
disasters gradually accumulates in masses here and there in the 
channel and so obstructs the current that at last the stream sud- 
denly rises, and in one general disaster sweeps away the little 
islands by the thousand. 

Many are now becoming alive to the folly and the hopelessness 
of the methods they have so long pursued, and more and more are 
learning that their only permanent safety lies in all joining together 
and uniting their forces in building one large continental island 
strong and high, and with the same strength they can build it many, 
many times greater than the collective area of their individuay 
islands. This done, they may dwell thereon with ample room for 
each, in amity, security and comfort before undreamed of, and 
divert the energy of the stream, which they are now mostly wast- 
ing in sapping each other’s strength, to the development of titanic 
powers to be harnessed for the common service of the race. 


A Story and a Moral. 


A Boston paper not yet converted to nationalism tells the follow- 
ing story: During the recent long break-down of telegraphic 
communication between Boston and New York, a man entered a 
Boston office with a despatch for New York. On being informed 
that it could be only taken ‘‘ subject to delay,” and that there was 
already a haystack of despatches which had been filed before his on 
the same unpromising terms, he gave way to his feelings and pre- 
ceeded to denounce a corporation which insisted on monopolizing a 
business it performed so poorly. He wound up by declaring that 
he was thenceforth a convert to the nationalization of the telegraph. 

Upon this, the editor comments thus: ‘‘ Probably under national 
management the snow would have been so light it would not have 
broken down the wires.” 

‘Thanks, but nationalists would not claim so much. The snow 
will probably be of about the same weight under nationalism as 
now, but it will not then affect the wires because they will be un- 
derground, as under government management they now are in Eng- 
land within municipal limits. When the national government 
undertakes the telegraph system the wires will go underground 
because the government work is always done for permanence, and 
because, even if this were not so, no administration would dare 
mect the popular censure that would follow such an interruption of 
the seryice as the Hastern states have recently endured. 

So long as the lines remain in the hands of private corporations, 
they will not go underground nor will the service be improved in 
any important or permanent way because such action might inter- 
fere with immediate profits, and the directors of corporations rarely 
see beyond the next dividend. 


The Home Rulers must Divide the Honors. 


The victory of the British liberals at the Hartlepool election can- 
not be set down as a distinctively home-rule triumph. As matters 


now stand, the liberal party refuses to join hands with the Irish 
home rulers led by Mr. Parnell. The moment this party crisis was 
precipitated, it should be observed, the liberals began to pay court 
to the labor vote and the socialist factions that usually support the 
radical leaders. It is now admitted that the labor vote elected Mr. 
Furness, the Gladstonian candidate at Hartlepool. All of these labor 
unions are pledged to government ownership of natural monopolies, 
and it is now an open secret that liberal leaders like Sir William 
Harcourt believe that the time has come to listen to the various 
groups of socialists, the home rulers having had their day. It 
certainly looks as though not only England but all of the great 
countries of Europe are pretty well under the influence of a socialist 
upheaval. Itis not too much to say that some of the shrewdest 
thinkers and writers of to-day look for a reform of society as 
naturalists look for the bursting of buds in the spring. The school 
of violent socialists of Europe, however, is fast dwindling in 
numbers and importance. In fact, socialism in Europe is gradually 
being considered to be within the legitimate sphere of diplomat, 
ruler and legislator. The Il.ondon correspondent of the New York 
Times, avery shrewd observer of affairs, says in a recent despatch :— 


The pope will issue an encyclical at Easter on the labor question, insist- 
ing that the Holy See is the proper, indeed the necessary, director of the 
social democratic movement; but Leo XIII. having had his chance and 
missed it, talks now to empty benches, and his encyclical will not influ- 
ence anybody or anything. The young German emperor, who has missed 
no chance, has Europe’s ear, and what he has to say on the social subject 
will be listened to by all sides, arid to the confidence his bold frankness 
has inspired is largely due the present general feeling that no trouble 
need be apprehended. 


It now remains for the pope to ‘‘see” the emperur, and go him 
one better. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Nationalists or any persons haying some measure of sympathy 
with the cause advocated by this paper, will confer a special favor 
by sending in newspaper clippings or otherwise calling atten- 
tion to events or information likely to be of interest from the point 
of view of 'The New Nation. 


Senator Ingalls complains that the book ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
had a good deal to do with his defeat in the contest for the United 
States senatorship. 


Speaker Barrett of Boston: We are split up as a party, because 
we are not bringing to the front questions in which the people are 
interested; because we continue to stand on the issues that were 
popular 20 or 25 years ago, and are making these old issues 
paramount. 


‘‘TLand Laws and National Property” will be one of the topics 
discussed by the Congregational international council at London 
next July. 

“ Religious sentiment,” writes Emperor William of Germany to 
the pope, ‘‘affords the only means of solving the existing terrible 
social problems.” 

Competition in business is fast going, is indeed about gone. 
Shall plutocratic or national combination take its place? Shall a 
few score billionaries run the business of the country and pocket 
the profits, or shall the people run it and share the profits? That 
is the argument of nationalism putin a nutshell. Think it over. 


If the Irish home-rule issue shall prove to have been practically 
shelved by the split in the Irish party, it will mean nothing less 
than the succession of the labor question and of the socialistic 
issue to the first place in English politics. The immediate loss of 
Ireland will thus prove the gain of the world and in the end of 
Ireland also. / 

The New York Evening Post grumbles because it has had ‘‘no 
prompt telegraphic service from Washington for 10 days.” It also 
grumbles because some people — yery many people — would be glad 


‘to see this service passed over to the general government. 


A bevy of unsavory rumors is hovering like birds over the dead 
body of the postal-telegraph bill, andit may end in a congressional 
investigation. The committee may have felt the pressure of the 
powerful Western Union lobby; but the intimation that this pres- 
sure took the form of $50,000 may be brushed aside as the attempt 
of sensational writers to adorn their page. 
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BE WISE AND TRUE. 


Let us be wise! 

Nor sort with policies of present wrong, 
Which serve none long. 

We have no Icisure for expediencies. 


Let us be wise! 

Nor mate with men unworthy of our cause; 
Nor win applause 

Of fools by being their accomplices! 


Let us be wise! 

Prudent as truthful; our determined course 
Shall hold such force 

Nor time nor chance shall bar us from the prize, 


Let us be true! 
Our cause is holy and our purpose pure; 
Let us be sure 
The means we choose hide not our aim from view. 


Let us be true! 

Our hope cannot consent to doubtful deeds; 
Our strong will needs 

None but clean hands our righteous work to do, 


Let us be true! 
Thought, word and deed, even as our cause, be pure; 
And so endure 
Firm to the end, whatever fate ensue. 
W. J. LINTON, 7 the Poet-Painters. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE.” 


William Morris’ idea of the good time coming. 


Perhaps the most distinguished of the 
many converts which socialism in England 
has made from among the cultured class is 
William Morris, author of ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise,” and one of the greatest of living 
poets. His ‘‘News From Nowhere,” just 
published in this country by Roberts Broth- 
ers, is a setting forth in the form of a clever 
fiction of his ideal of the good time coming, 
and is exceedingly well worth reading. The 
tale is on this wise: After a heated discus- 
sion with his friends at the socialist league, 
the narrator goes home and to bed. When 
he wakes he is surprised to find it summer, 
whereas it was winter when he went to bed. 
On going forth he discovers that every- 
thing else is changed, and in fine that it is 
the England of the 20th century that he has 
awakened to. Then follows the story of a 
week’s wanderings among the friendly peo- 
ple by whom he finds himself surrounded, his 
experience naturally consisting largely of 
questions and answers born of his surprise 
at what he sees about him and the sur- 
prise of those about him at his surprise. All 
the while he has a vague idea, just as one so 
often has in dreams, that he is dreaming, 
and it finally turns out that he was dreaming, 
and he awakes again much disgusted in this 
musty 19th century. This dream business is 
very cleverly managed, though of course it 
is merely the contrivance for getting the 
author’s social ideas in objective form. 

Mr. Morris appears to belong to the 
school of anarchistic rather than to the 
state socialists. That is to say, he believes 
that the present system of private capitalism 
once destroyed, voluntary co-operation, with 
little or no governmental administration, 
will be necessary to bring about the ideal 
social system. ‘This is in strong contrast 
with the theory of nationalism, which holds 
that no amount of moral excellence or good 
feeling on the part of a community will ena- 
ble them to dispense with a great deal of 
system in order so to co-ordinate their efforts 
as to obtain the best economic results. In 
the sense of a force to restrain and punish, 
governmental administration may no doubt 
be dispensed with in proportion as a better 
social system shall be introduced; but in no 
degree will any degree of moral improve- 
ment lessen the necessity of a strictly eco- 
nomic administration for the directing of the 
productive and distributive machinery. This 
ig a distinction which anarchists too com- 


monly overlook, When they argue against the 
necessity of government. 

In Mr. Morris’ ideal England there appears 
to be no central government, but merely an 
aggregation of communes or towns, cach of 
which regulates its own affairs on a strictly 
democratic basis. We are given no suggestion 
as to how any form of administration extend- 
ing beyond town limits is conducted, as, for 
instance, the railroad system. We are told 
that manufacturing has been so much im- 
proved that the greatest fear of the people is 
that presently there will be no more work to 
do; but as to the industrial system, by which 
this result has been effected, Mr. Morris is 
provokingly silent, although nothing is more 
certain than that a great deal of system must 
have been required to produce the effect de- 
scribed. 

Such glimpses as we are given of the busi- 
ness methods of the people pique our curiosity 
still further as to how they manage to make 
the ends meet. In the stores and markets 
everybody takes what he wants and as much 
of itas he wishes, and that is all there is 
about it. This is delightful, and we are not 
to be understood as saying that the plan 
under given conditions would be any more 
impossible than it now is for the community 
to maintain public roads and bridges for 
everybody to use at pleasure. We simply 
wish very much that Mr. Morris had told us 
more about the system. In Mr. Morris’ Eng- 
land there appears to be no punishment for 
crime, not even homicide. It is found that 
society, being justly organized and artificial 
temptations to cri.e being absent, there is 
very little of it, and that the force of an abso- 
lutely united sentiment of public reprobation, 
together with his own conscience, is quite 
sufficient punishment for an offender. We 
believe that Mr. Morris is right in describing 
this order of things as a characteristic of the 
coming era of social improvement. 

There is one sort of crime which Mr. 
Morris gives us slight hopes of ever getting 
rid of, — homicide growing out of love quar- 
rels. If, indeed, the women are going to be 
so distractingly lovely in the new age as Mr. 
Morris describes them, the men are scarcely 
to be blamed for losing their wits over them. 
Upon this theme he dwells with all a poet’s 
enthusiasm Upon the subject of education 
he has some very pregnant suggestions, 
though here too, as in the matter of economics, 
we wishhe had beena little more definite. 
In one respect we regret to be obliged to make 
an issue with Mr. Morris. It is quite excus- 
able for an Englishman to select England as 
the locality of his 20th century Eden; but we 
object to his describing America as being 
at that time so far behindhand in social 
progress as to be an object of pity. 


FORESTS AND THE STATE. 


Unusual interest is being displayed in the 
subject of forestry. The large tracts of de- 
nuded land in New Hampshire, and the evils 


likely to result therefrom if nothing is done to 
stay this wide-spread destruction,is being seri- 
ously considered by the state officials. The 
Legislature provided for a forestry commis- 
sion last year, and their report has just been 
issued. In it special stress is laid upon the 
two principal causes — forest fires and the 
reckless cutting of timber, and they recom- 
mend the appointment of fire wardens in 
each town, whose duty it shall be to watch 
the forests more closely. The fact is also 
mentioned that the beauty of the mountains 
attract large numbers of summer boarders 
and tourists to the state; the yearly receipts 
from this source alone aggregating $5,000,- 
000, whichis more than one third of the value 
of the primary products of the state. The 
commission does not recommend the con- 
demning of the forest lands of the state by 
right of eminent domain, on account of the 
expense involved. They might not stand on 
the expense, however, if braced up by a little 
public sentiment. 


PICTURES OF DISTRESS FROM THE 
FATHERLAND. 
BERLIN, Jan. 15, 1891. 

The serious industrial crisis which nat- 
urally follows a period of quick development 
and surplus produce is uponus. The fever- 
ish activity which we have experienced dur- 
ing the last two years must needs have 
resulted in a reaction which is most disas- 
trous for those who are not responsible for 
speculative conspiracies. Since the frenzy 
produced by the French milliards (1872- 
1874) Germany never has witnessed such a 
development of stock-jobbing and business 
undertakings. 

The emission banks which were gradually 
changed to stock companies and which en- 
snared the tradesmen and small proprietors 
ewith the bewitching language of chromo cir- 
culars have reason enough to look upon the 
few years with contentment. The great bank- 
ing institutions, the crédits mobiliérs of the 
German empire, are always found acting in 
close union when transacting business. The 
syndicate, the trusts of the stock capital, gov- 
ern the money market, exactly as we see that 
the manufacturers’ trusts are controlling in- 
dustry. The ‘ cartel,” as the association of 
the manufacturers is usually called with us, 
has probably never attained such a high de- 
gree of development in any other country. 
The United States only can compete with 
Germany in the matter of trusts. 

There is no doubt that under the control of 
the present system of political economy the 
speculating party alone gathers in the profits, 
and there is just as little doubt that the in- 
dustrial cartels represent a necessary step- 
ping-stone to anew organization of society 
on rational principles. It is evident that 
eventually the union of industrial force is to 
be in the hands of the society for the interest 
and advancement gf mankind instead of 
being in the hands of a few. 

Notwithstanding the fact that capital is 
flourishing, one must not imagine that the 
position of the laboring class has improved. 
The number of the unemployed which can 
be found on the road has by no means de- 
creased. In Germany the so-called vaga- 
bonds number hundreds of thousands, and if 
the official statistics should once remove the 
veil from these atrocities, one could be sure 
that overpowering numbers would be shown. 
Now that winter—an unusually rigorous 
and hard one—has set in, and with it a 
severe depression in business and trade, the 
want of employment has become an acute 
disease. Thousands and thousands of arti- 
sans are thrown out of employment because 
they belong to branches of business where 
they are only wanted at certain seasons, as 
for instance, masons, tailors and toy-makers ; 
but beside that also the stagnation which 
follows a good run of business throws 


mulitudes of laborers out of employ- 
ment. 

In Berlin, where lately impressive demon- 
strations have been held, it is estimated that 
there are over 70,C00 unemployed. ‘This in- 
cludes 12,000 metal-workers and 6,000 carpen- 
ters. The misery is of course terrible. The 
‘¢ charitable board,” the usual substitute fora 
policy of socialism, has its hands full, and is 
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quite unable to perform anything worth men-| example of the condition of the neighbor- MUNICIPAL GAS LIGHTING. 


tioning. The retreats for the homeless are 
over-full; the hunt for even the lowest-paid 
position is only too often in vain; before the 
office of that paper in which the greater num- 
ber of advertisements are to be found, — the 
Intelligenzblatt, — the poor and miserable of 
Berlin are to be found waiting, shivering and 
starving. 

No wonder that prostitution is ever on 
the increase. One must not imagine that the 
3,000 registered street-women, which number 
is given in the last edition of the Berliner 
Jahrbuch by the statistics of the police board, 
represent the true amount and real extent of 
prostitution in Berlin. Besides the registered 
prostitutes there are tens of thousands who 
are forced to give themselves up to this life 
without being registered. It is noticeable 
that the class which I term ‘“ fluctuating 
prostitution,” composed of those working- 
women who are driven into the streets in 
these times when work becomes very scarce, 
is rapidly growing. It includes the worst- 
paid female proletarians, women who are 
employed in washing-establishments and 
dry-goods stores, who even by dint of the 
hardest work are unable to support them- 
selves. These give themselves as prostitutes, 
as was Officially stated some years ago by 
the Imperial government, in order to do 
away with the deficit, which cannot other- 
wise be made up, in spite of the hardest 
work. I call these earnings the ‘ comple- 
mentaere gewerbe” (side business). One 
single example will suffice to demonstrate the 
mode of living in these classes. According 
to the official report handed in to the Diet in 
1889, the daily expenses of a Berlin washer- 
woman amounted to the following : — 


Bed and coffee........+..06 120 Mark. tices... $0 05 
Lunch (bread and butter)... .15  ‘  ....eeee 0 033 
Dinner..ccecescsccsercscees 80 “ cavceces 0 07% 
Afternoon lunch......-.... . TO ae Catan ebinee 0 03% 
BUpperes. -ccccsecesccscecs 20" EET wie wale 0 05 
BCs ca vcioce ss sn ceieipiaieeta S20) wats otencta aes 0 05 
Total, one day........-... 1.20) {8  Neeweces 0 30 
Total, one week.......... 8.40 SSS escapees $2 10 


The compensation of such a working- 
woman is generally from 5 to 10 marks a 
week ($1.25 to $2.50). And in the above 
list nothing is allowed for clothing, light, 
fire, etc. The report says: ‘The working- 
women are generally obliged to resort to 
prostitution when work is scarce in periods 
of slack trade.” 

Even those circles which are generally deaf 
and blind to the unhappy plight of the work- 
ing classes are compelled to notice the bound- 
less misery of the Silesian weavers. These 
people who work at their homes and whose 
business is threatened on account of the 
machinery now being used, are literally stary- 
ing. A clergyman of this neighborhood, 
who collects for those poor, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The misery is gradually increas- 
ing. In spite of the numerous and generous 
donations which I have already received, I 
cannot cease from imploring aid. During 
the last few days I was in Goldbach, where 
my way only seldom leads me, as but few 
members of my parish live there; a short 
description of affairs there will give an 


hood. Through snow, on a long roundabout 
way, I managed to reach the village. I 
learn the following facts from the parish 
magistrate, a poor weaver who is even now 
engaged in framing a petition for assistance 
to the provincial poor-relief society, in the 
name of his parish. Goldbach numbers 312 
souls, who are for the most part weavers; 
no income-tax can be levied; two have to pay 
class-tax, the miller and the schoolmaster. 
The parish magistrate names 18 families, 
which number 30 old men and women, 
orphans, cripples, blind people and insane, 
utterly unable to gain a livelihood and have, 
of course, nothing at all. For these poor- 
est families the poor parish contributes 
- yearly 58 marks; it cando no more. There 
are no charitable institutions to provide 
relief. In company with the parish magis- 
trate I visited several of the poor people’s 
dwellings. There was seldom one where I 
did not meet with either a very sick person, 
a cripple, or still worse, an idiot. Who can 
‘describe the misery also of those who were 
well, — dark holes, bad air, half-naked chil- 
dren, the pale, emaciated forms at the weav- 
ing-frames, in badly warmed rooms? They 
work without stopping from 5 a. mM. until 
late at night. As in Goldbach so almost 
everywhere hereabouts.” 

According to the estimate of the parish 
magistrate in Goldbach,—and as Goldbach 
is so is every village in the weaving district, 
— the weaver earns by daily work, at the very 
highest, 6 marks a week ($1.50), added to 
which he must have two or three people to 
wind the bobbins; from this sam is taken 
money for starch needed for glossing. To 
heighten the difficulties for the manufacturing 
of woven goods, it may be added that for hand- 
weaving there is only such bad yarn given 
which is unfit for machine use; and the con- 
sequence is that the weaver is forced, on 
account of frequently having to knot the 
thread, to work under great disadvantage and 
to lose time; he has also to pay the penalty 
of inevitably weak places by having the 
payment reduced on the delivery of the 
goods. 

Aside from questions of private charity, it 
is the duty of the state to interfere with a 
helping hand at this crisis. No rational po- 
litical economist is of the opinion that the 
‘house industry” can be maintained much 
longer; it must of necessity perish. But it 
is the duty of the state to see that the house 
industry is saved from the terrible martyrdom 
of slow annihilation, and that it be taken up 
by the regular manufacturers. 

The tariff policy of the government has 
been lately criticised as contributing to 
the popular distress. It has forced the gov- 
ernment to make some little concessions, like 
the abolishing of the prohibition of the 
cattle trade between Germany and Austria, 
and it has induced the government to enter 
into negotiations with the Austrian goverment 
in reference to a commercial treaty. Without 
exaggeration it can be said that the brilliant 
success of the opposition at the elections for 
the Diet on February 20, 1890, was a fiery 
protest against the present system. 

BRUNO SCHOENLANK. 


Gas can be furnished cheaper by munici- 
palities than by private companies. In the 
latter dividends continue after the plant is 
paid for; but in towns, when the plant is 
paid for, gas can be supplied at the mere 
cost of production. The putting of gas 
under municipal control removes from the 
field a vast moneyed monopoly capable of 
using its power for improper purposes, 

Against these claims of the 10,000 peti- 
tioners to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
city gas-works, the remonstrants — that is, 
the gas companies—bring various objec- 
tions : — 

First. They are struck with horror at such 
an unheard-of thing as towns manufacturing 
their own gas. Towns don’t know enough, 
they say. To this it is answered that some 
500 municipalities of the civilized world, 
838 in Germany, 168 in England, 8 in the 
United States, are actually doing it; the 
number is constantly increasing, and the 
practice has the hearty support of the new 
school of political economy. 

Second. A look of rage passes over the 
faces of the corporations, and their lawyers 
beat the tables and inform the committees 
that whatever benighted cities of Germany 
and England may do, for cities to manufac- 
ture their own gas is contrary to the consti- 
tution of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. To this it is replied that the supreme 
court of Massachusetts has declared it not to 
be contrary to the constitution. 

Third. The gas companies smooth down 
their countenances and tell us that really 
towns cannot manufacture gas as cheap as 
they can. ‘‘Isit pretended,” ask they, ‘that 
any town can carry on business with the 
carefulness of corporations?’”’ To this it is 
answered that carefulness in the business 
depends mainly upon good engineers and 
superintendents. Such men can be and are 
hired by cities as readily as by private com- 
panies. Cities, by means of the hundred- 
eyed press,. can watch their officers even 
more effectively than private companies can. 
“But,” shout the companies, ‘‘it is a mat- 
ter of experience; results are known.” 
They bring out John Field’s ‘Analysis of 
the Accounts of Metropolitan, Suburban and 
Provincial Gas Undertakings,” which can be 
obtained of W. Ring, Journal of Gas Light- 
ing, 11 Bolt court, Fleet st., London, E. C. 
Picking out from this book three English 
municipalities, and comparing their accounts 
with those of three English companies, also 
picked out for the purpose, they show with 
a triumphant smile that companies manufac- 
ture gas cheaper than cities. 

Believers in municipal gas, however, do 
not love this method of reasoning. A very 
different result is) reached by taking the 
whole number of municipalities repre- 
sented, — Birmingham, Bolton, Halifax, 
Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Salford, — finding the average cost 
of gas in these places, and comparing it with 
the average cost of gas in the private com- 
panies whose accounts are given, — Bath, 
Brighton, Bristol, Derby, Liverpool, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, Portsea, Preston, 
Sheffield; and again, compaying it with the 
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average cost of gas of the three great Lon- 
don companies andof the 12 suburban com- 
panies, we have: — 


WorkKING EXPENSES PER 1,000 FeET oF Gas. 


1885. 1888. 

d. a. 
Suburban companies 16 15 
London companies......++++e+s 18 12 
Provincial companies, . 12 12 
Provincial towns oeiescecsncasvaseccces 11 ll 


The above table shows clearly enough that 
the municipalities haye an advantage oyer 
the companies as regards the cost of gas. 
It shows also that the companies are strug- 
gling to follow the lead of the towns and 
reduce their expenses. 

The public, however, is more concerned 
with the price of gas than with the cost of 
manufacturing it. Let us look at the follow- 
ing table from the same work : — 


PRICE OF GA8 PER 1,000 Fert. 


Suburban companies......+sesceeeeeeeeeees 

London companies... af 
Provincial companies. 
Provincial towns........- 


It will be noticed here that the companies, 
in fear of their lives, are lowering their price. 
It will, however, avail them little. When it 
is remembered that the towns are paying 
interest on borrowed capital, and are setting 
aside money every year for sinking funds, it 
will easily be seen that when the debts are 
paid, towns can lower their prices utterly out 
of reach of private companies. 

Fourth. ‘‘Even admitting that English 
towns can manufacture gas as cheap as com- 
panies,” say the remonstrants, ‘‘ towns in this 
country would not do so; the corruption would 
be so great that the cost of manufacture would 
be greatly raised, and hence nothing would be 
gained.” ‘To this itis replied that there is no 
conceivable reason why a municipal gas-board 
should be any more corrupt than the water- 
boards who manage the water supply satis- 
factorily in so many of our large cities; and 
as a matter of fact an examination of the gas 
accounts of American cities wholly disproves 
the statement of the remonstrants. 

In 1883 T. Forstall, the distinguished gas 
engineer, estimated the cost of manufacture 
of 16 candle-power gas in New York City. 
Let us compare his figures with recent re- 
ports of the gas department of those cities in 
the United States which own their own 
works : — 


se2| 2 or | ram 
CirTres. 8 33 8 3 a : 
gez| 2 | 2/2 

Se a (els Ss) Aa 
Philadelphia. one 91 66 $1 50 
Richmond, Va. 24.5 83 68.5 1 50 
Danville, Va. 52.6 114 61.4 1 50 
Alexandria, Va. 29.2 88.8 59.6 1 62 
Charlottesville, Va. 29 76 AT 1 50 
Wheeling, Va. 4.5 35.5 31 75 
Bellefontaine, O. 21 63.5 42.5 1 00 
Henderson, Ky. 27.6 56.4 28.8 1 50 
Mr. Forstall’s es’m’te| 25 65 40 —_ 
Manchester, Eng. 18.2 63.4 35.2 64 


The cost of coal varies so greatly in different 
parts of the country that it complicates 
the problem. When the cost of coal is de- 
ducted from the total cost of manufacture, 
as in the third column, itis seen that the 


figures range not only above, but below 


the estimate of Mr. Forstall. Where the 
works are modern, as in Wheeling and Belle- 
fontaine, the cost is below the estimate. 
Where they are old-fashioned, the cost rises 
above the estimate. Taking the conditions 
into consideration, it is evident that these 
figures show no such terrible losses from cor- 
rupt management as the gas companies would 
have us believe. It is also to be borne in 
mind that Mr. Forstall’s estimate is for 16 
candle-power gas, but that these cities furnish 
a much higher power. 

The cost of manufacturing gas is greater 
in Philadelphia than in any other city. As 
Philadelphia is constantly brought up as a 
scare-crow against city gas, the facts should 
be known. In considering the Philadelphia 
gas works as an example of the workings of 
municipal control two things must be remem- 
bered. First. It is only since April, 1887, 
that the gas-works haye been actually under 
the direct control of the city. Before that 
time their entire control was in the hands of 
trustees who received no pay for their ser- 
vices, and were not accountable to anybody. 
These trustees perpetuated themselves in 
office, operated the city works wastefully, and 
did not keep abreast of modern improvements. 
Nine months after the trust was dissolved 
and the works had passed under the manage- 
ment of a distinct department of the city 
government, Director Wagner made this re- 
port of the condition of the plant : — 

“Except in the Ninth Ward, gas is made 
after the most antiquated and expensive 
methods. Modern appliances have not been 
promptly or systematically introduced. Ma- 
chinery of all kinds in connection with the 
making of gas from coal is altogether un- 
known in the works, and the result is that 
these rank lower in the output per man than 
any other works in the country.” Director 
Wagner is still struggling under the handicap 
of the past years of wasteful administration 
by the gas trust. 

Again, the Philadelphia gas-works as they 
now exist represent the consolidation of a 
number of independent plants that were 
established many years ago by the different 
districts that were consolidated in 1854 to 
form the present city of Philadelphia. These 
separate works were established each to 
meet the local needs of the section in which 
they were located; and when the consolida- 
tion of the city necessitated the consolida- 
tion of the gas plants, the result was a 
miscellaneous assortment of gas-making 
establishments, built on different plans. Al- 
though this was many years ago, the disad- 
vantage of location of the works is still one 
of the heaviest burdens upon their successful 
operation. An entirely new series of works, 
located to meet the needs of the city as it 
now stands, could be administered with far 
greater economy. 

Philadelphia has an area of 129 square 
miles; and the distribution of gas over such 
a vast space is necessarily attended with 
great loss by leakage on account of the 
enormous length of pipage. Had the plant 
been maintained in proper condition by the 
trust, the present leakage would be far less. 

With the completion of the improvements 


that are being made in every direction, waste 
of all descriptions will be largely prevented. 

The price charged for gas is high in most 
of the cities because they have adopted the 
policy of raising a revenue from the gas 


rates. Some of them do the same with 
water rates. This policy is doubtless vi- 
cious, because it throws a special burden 


upon a particular class, —the water or gas 
consumers. Taxing the necessities of life is 
unjust to the poorer part of the population. 
In Wheeling, however, the price of gas covers 
but little more than the cost of manufacture, 
interest and extensions. 

Fifth. ‘‘Even if the gas commissioners 
do their duty,” say the gas companies, “ the 
other town officials will make away with the 
money.” Here they present a list of town 
treasurcrs who have absconded. To this it is 
replied that a certain amount of defalcation 
is to be expected, both in public and private 
concerns; but it is far better fora city to 
bear the loss of occasionul thefts by its officials 
than to be subjected to a perpetual tax by a 
gas company, who not only pay themselves 
for similar robberies on the part of their own 
officials, but make a profit besides. In any 
case, the amount of corruption in public 
boards is nothing so great nor so dangerous 
as the corruption practised by great monopo- 
lies in buying legislation. For a gas com- 
pany to bring forward the corruption argu- 
ment is to commit sucide. 

Sixth. ‘“ Lookatthe bad gas,” the gas com- 
panies mutter, ‘the result of city manage- 
ment.” It is true that in certain parts of Phila- 
delphia the gas is unsatisfactory not, however, 
because the gas is bad, for it is as good as any 
in the country, but because of the smallness 
of the old-fashioned mains, which are unable 
to convey a sufficient volume of gas to meet 
the present demand. This evilis being re- 
moved as fast as possible. 

Seventh. The gas companies have strength 
enough to still say, ‘‘ Remember the corrupt 
gas ring of Philadelphia!” Who has not 
heard of the Philadelphia gas ring? Let us 
understand the facts. Instead of trusting 
frankly to democratic institutions, Philadel- 
phia put the management of her gas into 
the hands of a board of self-perpetuating 
trustees, who were to hold power until the 
plant was paid for. In this way she hoped 
to prevent the corruption which she feared 
would be the result of putting the gas under 
the direct control of the city; but she ran 
into the very net which she desired to avoid- 
The gas trust was irremovable, and, respon- 
sible to no one, became a corrupt political 
ring. They used the profits of the gas to 
hire 3,000 employees, three times more than 
the gas-works required. One of their friends 
became mayor. They got possession of the 
water department, the highway department, 
the tax department, the city treasurer’s de- 
partment, the police department. They 
bought up a controlling interest in the prin- 
cipal horse-car company. Supported by the 
yotes of the gas, water and highway em- 
ployees, the police and horse-car employees, 
all of whom were dependent upon them, 
they put much public money into their 
own pockets, and made enormous fortunes, 
while the debt of the city and the taxes rose 
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in proportion. Attempts were made to dis- 
solve the gas trust, but in vain. The courts 
decided that until the plant was paid for the 
trust could not be dislodged. It was impos- 
sible to beat the ring at the polls, because 
the ring was republican, and directly after 
the war party feeling was so bitter that the 
mass of the people of Philadelphia, though 
knowing they were robbed, preferred to keep 
the robbers in office rather than vote for 
democratic candidates, by whose means alone 
the evil could be remedied. Finally in 1887, 
the plant being paid for, the gas trust came 
to an end. 

It is evident that as an argument against 
putting gas under municipal control, the case 
of Philadelphia has no weight whatever. 
The want of luck in one city out of 500 now 
successfully managing their own gas would 
not be a reason why all other cities should 
cease their attempts to govern themselves. 
Moreover, it is not likely to happen again that 
a city will put the control of its gas and the 
revenues thereof into the hands of a per- 
fectly irresponsible body. In the third place, 
it is never likely to happen again that the 
bitterness of party spirit, inflamed by civil 
war, will make men prefer to be robbed 
rather than change party. Lastly, if there 
is any force in the Philadelphia case as an 
argument against city gas, it has equal force 
against private corporations, since it was by 
means of the bought-up employees of the 
horse-railroad as well as by the gas em- 
ployees that the trust was enabled to support 
itself. 

Eighth. The concludiug arguments show 
the gas company to be beyond recovery. 
Nevertheless, its doctor, Charles P. Green- 
ough, makes a last attempt to resuscitate his 
patient. ‘Mr. Wanamaker,” says he, 
‘‘made an offer to lease the Philadelphia gas- 
works on such terms that the city could 
make a million and a half or so more than if 
they retained the gas under city management; 
such is the economy of private manage- 
ment.” Dr. Greenough is far too honest a 
man to attempt to mislead the public’ or 
bamboozle a committee; his anxicty for his 
patient has distracted his mind and caused 
him to make mistakes in his arithmetic, inas- 
much as Wanamaker never made the 
astonishing offer that he states, but some- 
thing much less. The following extract 
from Wanamaker's letter to the city coun- 
cil will perhaps show why his offer was 
refused : — 

“T desire to distinctly state that I am 
of the opinion that the city should not at 
the present time lease its public works to 
any person or persons, for the reason that 
any profits that individuals or corporations 
can produce from said works, can be equally 
well produced by the city, and the entire 
profits should belong to the city for public 
improvements, or to be distributed in cheaper 
gas, or lower taxes,” 

A. Hinpreru. 


The sentiment in favor of the city of To- 
routo, Ont., running the street railway was 
loudly voiced at arecent mass meeting. The 
plan of conducting it by means of an elective 
commission seems to meet with popular 
favor. 


A TORY CRY OF DISTRESS. 
[From the London Saturday Review.] 


We are every day reminded that in this 
country the power is in the hands of the 
working classes, and that a considerable sec- 
tion of them is dissatisfied with their eco- 
nomic condition. What we expcrience now 
in England is what has happened in all other 
countries when democratic institutions have 
been precipitated. Political power is placed 
in the hands of classes who are as ignorant 
how to use it as they are determined to use it 
to their own advantage. We deplore their 
ignorance, though we cannot condemn their 
aim. 

One object of government is to further 
the happiness of the people; and, if the sol- 
idarity of all classes be thoroughly borne in 
mind, nothing could be better for the whole 
nation than that the interests of the workers 
should be furthered. But, unfortunately, it is 
not among the rank of our sturdy artisans 
that geniuses can be found able to cope with 
the many economic and social problems which 
are pressing forward from all sides... . 
Self-reliance seems gone, and every effort 
toward improvement, all initiative, are ex- 
pected from government. The government is 
called upon to supply work, to build dwell- 
ings for artisans, to educate the children, to 
superintend our drinking, and to protect the 
gambler’s purse. When anything untoward 
happens there are always scores of wiseacres 
ready to cry out for government to interfere. 
The worst feature of the situation is that can- 
didates for Parliament and would-be popular 
leaders, strongly imbued with the prevalent 
protective spirit, are eager to achicve a cheap 
popularity by outbidding each other in their 
advocacy of socialistic measures. The radi- 
cals unblushingly confess themselves social- 
ists ; and, if we examine their programme, it is 
clear enough that complete socialism is the 
final goal they stive for. Were it not so it 
would be absurd in them to describe their 
measures as progressive. 

Unfortunately there are men even among 
the conservative ranks who, either from 
want of reasoning power or by way of ex- 
pediency, join in the cry for state socialism. 
And as honest and patriotic resistance to the 
popular tendency is by demagogues and so- 
cialistic leaders branded as want of patriot- 
ism and enmity to the people, it is very 
certain that, what with the vigorous advo- 
cacy on the part of the many and the feeble 
stand made by the few, socialism threatens 
soon to be within the range of practical 
politics. 

It is, therefore, time to look the impend- 
ing danger in the face. There was a time 
when socialism was a mere stock in-trade 
of the Sunday street orator, and when pre- 
cautions against its spread would have only 
given it a prestige which it then utterly 
lacked. But now, when itis fast becoming 
the dream of the working classes, the pro- 
gramme of a reckless faction, the religion of 
cultured enthusiasts, and the earthly para- 
dise of popular poets, it would be worse than 
folly if our statesmen were to ignore this 
modern craze. But it is imperative to bear 
in mind that it is not by the agitation of 
street socialists that the growth of socialism 
is to be gauged. Their influence rises or falls 
with the success or failure of strikes. The 
real danger lies in the feverish competition 
between the two parties in furthering state 
socialistic legislation, or, in other words, the 
introduction of hosts of acts, every one of 
which interferes in a more or less degree 
with the liberty of the individual, and tends 
to fasten all responsibility on government. 
During the last 10 years more than 300 such 
enactments have heen passed, and many of 
these compel further legislation of the same 
dangerous order. 

Thus, for instance, having state-regulated 
the size of the rooms in houses, the rooms 
become too expensive for one family, and in- 
stead of having one family in one small room, 
three or four families are crammed into one 


large one. Having thus interfered once in 
the matter of dwellings, we must procced 
further, and establish nightly inspections of 
eyery room, or stand accused of having made 
matters worse than they were before. Before 
long we shall fecl compelled to have recourse 
to state-built and state-managed dwellings, 
and, consequently, one step alone in the 
wrong direction brings us close up to social- 
ism. 

There are signs of the same retrogression 
towards state despotism and slavery in our 
legislation with regard to schools, factories, 
shipping, mines, railways, banks, provident 
societies, and many kinds of trades and insti- 
tutions. In this way we are rapidly retro- 
grading at a mathematical ratio towards the 
patriarchal forms of government, from which 
our civilization emerged under such tremen- 
dous difficulties. 


A BRITISH CONVERT. 


‘‘From boyhood,” writes Alfred Russell 
Wallace, the British naturalist, to Prof. 
Richard F. Ely of Johns Hopkins university, 


““when I was an ardent admirer of Robert 
Owen, I have been interested in socialism, 
but reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
it was impracticable, and also, to some ex- 
tent, repugnant to my ideas of individual 
liberty and home privacy. But Mr. Bellamy 
has completely altered my views in this mat- 
ter. He seems to me to have shown that real, 
not merely delusive, liberty, together with 
full scope for individualism and complete 
human privacy, is compatible with the most 
thorough socialism, and henceforth I am 
heart and soul with him. It is, however, a 
long way to such a goal, and your book, 
‘Political Economy,’ will, I think, help men 
to a knowledge of the evils that have im- 
mediately to be remedied. I cannot see how 
the greatest evils of our present system, in- 
voluntary idleness and consequent pauperism, — 
can ever be got rid of under the system of 
unrestricted competition and capitalism with 
labor as a marketable commodity.” Mr. 
Wallace adds that the course of social reform 
in England and America cannot be the same. 
“Our territorial aristocracy,” he explains, 
“still retaining much of the power they pos- 
sessed in feudal times, are the source of 
the profound class distinctions that still pre- 
vail among us, and must be got rid of before 
wecan make any real progress. Our first 
step, therefore, must be the nationalization 
of the land, by which the power and prestige 
of the great landlords will be destroyed. 
The workers, having free access to the land, 
will then be able to accumulate capital and to 
establish co-operative industries among them- 
selves. They will thenceforth be indepen- 
dent of both landlords and capitalists, and 
the step will not be a difficult one from the 
partial and local to complete and national 
co-operation ” 


RECKLESS CAPITALIZATION. 


Within the last 10 years we have had two 
distinct periods of over-construction of rail- 
roads. In 1879 the United States had 84.- 
393 miles of road; in 1884 the mileage had 
risen to 125,152, an increase during the five 
years of 40,759, or 48.3 per cent. This ex- 
pansion was about four times the rate of in- 
crease of population during that period. 
The state laws relating to the organiza- 
tion of railroad corporations not only per- 
mitted the capital stock to be issued virtually 
without consideration, but also made it pos- 
sible to issue mortgage bonds without getting 
an equivalent value in consideration. It 
thus came to pass that whilst the 4,000 miles 
of new road were capitalized and bonded for 
a total of about $2,720,000,000, the true 
amount of actual capital invested against 
these issues was probably considerably less 
than half that sum. — [Henry Clews, in The 
North American Review for January. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited.] 


New England. 


The Commonwealth, edited by Charles K. 
Hills, a member of Haverhill Nationalist club, 
comments favorably upon the article in our first 
number on municipal lighting of streets, and 
predicts the passage of the bill. It is, as he 
says, a pwrely non-partisan measure, and the 
demand for it is wide-spread. F. A. Wiggin 
gave a lecture on nationalism in Britain hall, 
Haverhill, on the Ist. 


Capt. Edward §. Huntington, of the Boston 
Nationalist Club, No. 1, gave an address at Bar- 
nard Memorial on the 4th, in which he _pre- 
sented the principles of nationalism; he claimed 
it to be the American expression of scientific 
socialism, and made an elaborate argument in 
favor of the substitution of a system based upon 
co-operation, in place of the present one of in- 
dustrial competition and selfishness. He also 
spoke at some length upon the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few to the detriment of 
the many, and the degradation resulting from 
underpaid labor. He admitted the economic 
benefit accruing from combinations or trusts, and 
showed that the principle being scientifically 
correct it should be carried far enough to embrace 
public control for the benefit of all. Prof. D. R. 
Dewey, of the Institute of Technology, opposed 
the nationalistic theory from the stand-point of 
political economy. He said that nationalism 
was either socialism, meaning public control of 
all means of production, or it meant nothing 
from a scientific stand-point. He said that in 
many industries public control would come 
about, if expedient, from a purely business point 
of view, but a complete ownership by the state 
was a dream. Arthur Hildreth, ¥ . Ransom 
Bridge and R. Simmons took part in the debate. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular business meeting Monday night, the 
president, Mr. Sawtelle, in the chair; though a 
very disagreeable evening there was a good 
attendance, and four new members were voted 
in. There were some present who expressed a 
desire to hear a report from their representative 
in the state league, and Henry R. Legate gave 
an account of the municipal lighting hearing 
before the legislative committee, and predicted 
the passage of the municipal-lighting bill. He 
also referred to the biennial amendment, givin 
reasons why the people should oppose it, an 
favored the referendum. Harry Lloyd said 


that at a labor convention he attended at Syra-| 


cuse, N. Y., four years ago, a resolution was 
introduced favoring nationalization of all means 
of transportation and communication, and the 
municipalization of all natural monopolies, and 
but 13 out of 85 delegates favored it. The ma- 
jority: called the mover of it by very harsh 
names. Last week he attended a similar con- 
vention in Albany when the same resolution 
was offered and unanimously adopted, thus 
showing the change that was taking place upon 
this great subject. Every allusion he made to 
these demands on the part of the people was 
greeted with the heartiest applause by the 
Albany convention. Next Monday night Henry 
Lemon will speak upon ‘The Philanthropic 
Problem.” 


Capt. E. 8. Huntington and J. Foster Biscoe 
spoke upon nationalism, at Weymouth, Friday 
night, in the Lyceum course. An attractive 
feature of the meeting was the singing of the 
famous Hutchinson family. The leading spirit 
in this course of lectures is Thomas A. Watson, 
who recognizes the evils existent in our present 
system, and looks to nationalism as the only 
cure. 

Middle States. 


The Brooklyn Nationalist Club, No. 1, is ina 
healthy condition, as will be evident to any one 
who will attend their business meetings at 177 
Montague street the second and fourth Monday 
evenings of each month. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of James J. Withers, Ellis 
G. Seymour, C. H. Matchette, J. F. Moody, A. 
Lawrence; president, George A. Cosgrove; first 
vice-president, Mrs. E. L. Carter; second vice- 
president, Elmer G. Warner; general secretary. 
A. C. Kihn; corresponding secretary, Agnes C. 
Watson; financial secretary and treasurer; L. 
Belle Smeaton. In reply to items inthe Brook] 
Eagle of January 13 and 16, they say that the 


club has not decided to disband, nor has it fallen to 
pieces ; its rooms are still open daily, and will be 
for some time to come, although there is some 
talk of taking cheaper rooms when the present 
lease expires. There are several socialists in the 
club, and they are considered among the most 
faithful and valued members. 


The Philadelphia Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
held its regular meeting on the 6th at 1321 Arch 
street. The president, Rey. Osborn Congelton, 
gave an interesting account of the progress of 
nationalism on the Pacific coast as observed by 
him during a recent tour in that section. Vari- 
ous matters pertaining to the club, its policy 
and prosperity, were discussed by the members. 
Meetings are held on the first and third Friday 
evenings of the month, and the public are cor- 
dially invited. Miss Diana Hirschler, 2026 
Carnac street, is secretary. 


The New Brunswick. N. J., Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, has published a sermon by Rey. E. B. 
Joyce, entitled, ‘‘ Am I my Brother’s Keeper ?”’ 


West and South. 


The Baltimore Nationalist Club, No. 1, meets 
every Tuesday evening in its new and more 
commodious quarter, at Industrial hall, 316 West 
Lombard street. George R. Gaither gave an 
address upon ‘‘nationalism’’ before the electri- 
eal assembly knights of labor last week, which 
was well received. The club is actively engaged 
in placing nationalism before the public in a 
way to familiarize the people with its principles. 


A prominent member of Washington Nation- 
alist Club, No. 1, suggests that an index of all 
reformers with their addresses be carefully kept, 
so that in case their services were required in 
any given direction they could be easily 
reached. 


The Franklin Nationalist club of Cleveland, 
O., has issued a protest against the municipal 
reform bill pending in the Legislature. Edmund 
Vail, the nationalist candidate for Congress last 
November, said in a speech before the club that 
the bill was for the politicians, not the people. 
One of the reasons given by the club why the 
bill should be Peete is that it compelled ‘‘ the 
city to do allits public works by contract, thus 
leaving it in the future, as in the past, at the 
mercy of combinations of contractors instead of 
allowing the city the option of doing its own 
work directly wherever the public interests seem 
to demand it. These objectionable features,” 
continues the protest, ‘‘ we have every reason to 
believe will neutralize the many good features 
there are in the bill, and serve to bring discredit 
on the ‘ Federal Plan’ idea rather than to bring 
about a permanent reform in our municipal 
affairs.”’ Ata recent meeting of the Franklin 
club, H. H. Kline, in a discussion on ‘‘ Some- 
thing the Politicians Won’t Tell Us,”’ said: ‘‘ The 
last three presidential campaigns, of which I 
was old enough to take cognizance, I heard the 
politicians scream, ‘ Elect me, and I will benefit 
your conditions.’ Now the question is: Can 
legislation abolish povery? Can it raise wages? 
Can it stop the collection of rent and of interest ? 

“There is a law in this city prohibiting the 
sale of strong drink on Sundays, and yet there 
is not a person in Cleveland who cannot get all 
he wants to drink. Has the law abolished pick- 
pockets, bunco men, highwaymen or burglars? 
If you insist on paying rent and I insist on col- 
lecting it, can it be stopped by law? If I am 
superstitious enough to believe in interest, the 
probability is you will be superstitious enough 
to collect it. In short, if I ihsist on being a 
slave to rent, interest and strong drink, it is 
impossible to stop it by law.’’ At the same 
meeting J. Kircher and W. Whitworth read 
newspaper extracts of interest to the members, 
and L, B, Tuckerman read some court de- 
cisions in reference to the public works and the 
highways. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Central Nationalist club 
has elected the following officers: president, S. 
Gertrude Smyth; vice-president, F. W. Sawyer; 
secretary, Eugene Hough; treasurer, Emma 
Kellup. The club holds weekly meetings, and 
a large public meeting once a month. The 
members are active in trying to secure legisla- 
tion to raise the school age, together with aid 
for parents who are too poor to keep their 
children in school. 


H. C. O’Bleness, a member of the Los Angeles 
Nationalist Club, No.1, sends us another account 


of the progress of the movement in Southern 
California, from which we make the following 
interesting extracts : — 

“The history of nationalism in Los Angeles 
and Southern California dates back to the early 
part of the year 1889. The First Nationalist 
club of Boston had already put forth a declara- 
tion of principles, and the thought of forming a 
similar club in Los Angeles was discussed aniong 
the friends of progressive ideas. Mrs. Anna F. 
Smith was among the first to become imbued 
with the thoughts of the ‘new declaration,’ 
and together with Miss Louise A. Ojf called a 
meeting of their personal friends at the residence 
of Miss Off in May, 1889. Only a dozen were 
present, but it was decided to adopt the deciara- 
tion of principles of the Boston club. A week 
later it was decided to call a public meeting, 
and some 40 persons responded. A chair- 
man was selected, with Miss Off as secretary. 
It was decided to continue the Sunday afternoon 
meetings. These meetings continued to increase 
in attendance, and it was at one of these gather- 
ings that a paper entitled ‘The Utopia of the 
Past Compared with Nationalism’ was read, 


which was received with considerable enthu- 
siasm, and ordered printed for propaganda 
work. 


“A constitution and by-laws were adopted, 
and officers elected in September, 1889, Dr. H. 
P. Peebles was elected president; A  Vinette, 
secretary; J. Neubauer, treasurer; W. H. Stuart, 
librarian. A month later, F. P. Cook, under 
the auspices of the club, began the publication 
of a small weekly folio called the ‘Los Angeles 
Nalionalist,’ which was distributed gratuitously. 
A. Vinette assumed charge in Deceinber; but 
on February 8, 1890, the little paper was 
merged with ‘The California Nationalist,’ with 
E. F. Smith as proprietor and W. C. Owen, 
editor. 

“Nationalistic history now began to make 
itself in earnest. The club was managed as an 
educational centre for the discussion of the 
principles of nationalism. The daily press 
treated the movement with courtesy, and gave a 
synopsis of the principal transactions. The club 
was the second formed in the state, and the 
parent of all the clubs in Southern California. 
It no doubt revolutionized the thought of the 
community in social matters, for it was instru- 
mental in distributing over 50,000 pamphlets ; 
some 10,000 copies of ‘ Looking Backward’ were 
sold in the city, besides other nationalistic liter- 
ature. Mrs. Anna F. Smith was sent into the 
field to act as organizer of clubs. 

“Such, in brief, is the early history of the 
First Nationalist club of Los Angeles. Its sub- 
sequent history is no less interesting. With each 
succeeding week the interest increased; clubs 
were formed in every ward in the city, with 
weekly meetings. With the supreme authority 
in the membership, the referendwn, the im- 
perative mandate, and the initiative, national- 
ism demonstrated it had a very distinct and 
practical side, and an absolute modus operandi 
of its own. 

‘A state convention was held in San Fran- 
cisco, April 8, 1890, the results of which are still 
fresh in the minds of nationalists of Los Angeles, 
the split in the conyention and the Palace hotel 
meeting. [ 

“ A city administrative committee was formed ; 
a woman’s co-operative educational club, and a 
pureau of education. Under the auspices of 
the bureau open-air meetings were held Sat- 
urday nights, anda course of lectures in Temper- 
ance Temple, delivered by the Rey. Rh. M. 
Webster. 

“A convention for the sixth Congressional 
district was called for September 15. At this 
convention, of which N. J. Judah was chairman, 
was adopted a platform, a part of which pro- 
duced more discussion and dissension in Club 
No. 1 than any other one thing. In this ap- 
pears the celebrated clause 5, against the use of 
armed men by the government. 

“Sunday after Sunday Temperance Temple 
resounded with the eloquence, logic, wit, sar- 
casm, and sometimes bitter emphasis, of both 
sides, one ably led by W. C. Owen, and the 
other by W. H. Stuart.” After giving an 
account of this controversy and the nomination 
and canvass of H. G. Wilshire for Cougress by 
the nationalists, Mr. O’Bleness continues: ‘ A 
kind of indifference now began to be felt. The 
various ward clubs of the city disbanded; also 
the bureau of education and the city adminis- 
trative committee. Club No. 1, The Rosedale 
club, and The Woman’s club are still occupying 
the field in educational matters, the former 
maintaining good lectures and a free library. 
For the past two months Club No.1 has been 
ably conducting a ‘nationalist page’ in the 
Porcupine, published at Los Angeles.” 
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